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where as of Tiffany manufacture or design are not made 
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employ agents or sell their products through other dealers 


Persons, particularly those living at a distance, 
who are interested in the selection of diamond, 
pearl, fancy stone and other jewelry, silverware, 
watches, clocks, bronzes, marbles, china, glass, 
fancy goods, stationery, etc., are invited to write 
Tiffany & Co. stating as fully as possible their 
requirements and taste. All such inquiries will 
have the immediate attention of a specially or- 
ganized Correspondence Department, and com- 
prehensive replies giving prices and full de- 
Scriptions, with photographs when necessary, 
will be promptly made 


The Tiffany Blue Book, which is a complete 
catalogue of the stock in compact, indexed form, 
will be mailed upon request and will be found 
a helpful guide to intending purchasers. It con- 
tains no illustrations but gives in alphabetical 
order a brief description of each article with the 
limits of prices. These prices, if due considera- 
tion is given the quality of the goods, will be 
found notably reasonable and attractive 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 
A SEQUEL TO “THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY” 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


ILLUSTRATED BY Rose O'NEILL 


CHAPTER II 


WHICH DEALS WITH THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Surg 
gt: it far more suited to 
AY 

Lay) 


3 their needs than the one provided 


bw AS 
yeese by Messrs. Slide & Bumpus, and the 


NIST er 
breathless dash of establishing them- 
selves in it swept along the house of Wilbour in a 
wild rush, an actual fury of living, that caused 
their entire past to appear dull and uneventful in 
the extreme. Mad meals were snatched here and 
there in unheard-of places; a general flavor of cold 
meat and casual desserts marked the period; and 
between their contrite efforts to reinstate the pos- 
sessions of the innocent and ignorant owners of 
the wrong house, and their strenuous dismantling 
of their own effects, life grew almost too compli- 
cated for patience. Susy, having staked her repu- 
tation for efficiency upon Slide & Bumpus—and 
lost it—refused, with characteristic disgust, any 
further commerce with any sort of professional as- 
sistance, and got those articles which a certain 
well-known woman writer would undoubtedly have 
described as “ her household gods ” over the neces- 
sary half-mile of country road with very much the 
primitive methods adopted by Mrs. Noah on the 
oecasion of that lady’s retirement to the Ark. 
Relying upon Pell’s known accuracy of memory, 
they arranged such of the original furniture as 
had withstood the shock of Mr. Bumpus’s scornful 
casting out, according to the nurse’s proud and ap- 
(eo parently competent directions; but many of the 
pieces had only too clearly seen their best days be- 
fore they were so rudely thrown into the barn, and 
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that the short exodus had not improved them 
was terribly obvious. To replace things of 
such character was difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, and Susy swayed between tears and 
laughter as battered ebony easels, limping 
bamboo tables, suspiciously ancestral fire- 
screens, and incredible crayon portraits 
emerged from the great heaps in the old barn, 
shrank almost visibly under the caustic com- 
ments of Mr. Wilbour, and found their way 
into painfully prominent corners under Bell’s 
important guidance. 

“They must be a queer lot,” Tom grumbled 
disgustedly, unearthing an extraordinary am- 
ateur oil-painting of Niagara by moonlight: 
a yard of light green water, adorned with 
what appeared to be saucers of whipped 
cream. 

“Think of having matched wood floors and 
tiled fireplaces like that, and then pictures 
like this!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Susy answered per- 
versely, “other people have different sorts 
of things, too. Look at that old Sistine Ma- 
donna we have to keep in sight on account 
of Aunt Emma!” 

Tom snorted argumentatively, and stood 
Niagara by moonlight bottom side up, which 
rather improved it than otherwise, in his 
wrath. 

“Oh, come now, Toots!” he burst forth, 
“don’t be an idiot! Engravings of the Sis- 
tine Madonna are bad enough, I admit, but 
Raphael never compromised himself to this 
extent!” He glared at the absurd whipped- 
creamy water and staggered under it to the 
hall, where Bell serenely directed its location. 

This easy mastery of events, as displayed 
by their nurse, completely captivated Martin 
and his brother. Long had she represented 
to them the height of executive ability and 
implacable authority; long had her judgment 
and address decided the ultimate issues of 
their small lives; but never before had they 
seen their parents thus hang upon her light- 
est word, and she loomed before them, accord- 
ingly, a demi-goddess, a sort of benignant 
Fate. At her command their father rolled a 
clumsy square piano across the room and 
fitted it with compressed lips into an incon- 
venient alcove. On her pause for reflection 
their mother paused also, a dented “ Rogers’ 
group” balanced at shoulder height, her 
brows knitted anxiously till Bell unbent her 
own and waved her hand toward a plush- 
topped, three-legged table under the most 
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haunting of the crayon portraits. There were 
no inconsequent bursts of laughter, now, at 
this wonder-nurse’s remarks, no amused tol- 
erance of her persistencies, no criticism of her 
methods. Clearly she was appreciated at 
last, held at her true value, placed properly 
at the head of the household, and Martin 
watched her with proprietary pride. 

The whole experience of moving had, in- 
deed, been most entertaining and instructive 
to the youth. Never in the six years of his 
life had he been so left to his own devices, 
so free to administer to Thomas that valu- 
able fraternal discipline to which so many 
of our young men owe whatever strength of 
character they can call their own to-day. To 
tell the truth, Thomas seemed not wholly 
appreciative of the advantages of this free- 
dom on his brother’s part, and after some 
unusual bout of brotherly exertion on his 
ungrateful behalf would often call to mind 
a small, too-thoroughly snuffed candle! But, 
on the whole, he admired Martin and respect- 
ed his trousers and his temper equally, and 
his roly-poly little person was considered rea- 
sonably safe in his brother’s custody. 

On the evening of the never-to-be-forgotten 
days of Bell’s supremacy the younger mem- 
bers of the Wilbour family snatched a hasty 
supper of hominy and milk, served somewhat 
irrelevantly in a cut-glass salad-bowl, al- 
though eaten with pewter spoons from the 
kitchen. They were sitting side by side upon 
a piano-bench drawn up to the library table- 
desk, and the unprejudiced observer might 
have been pardoned his mild curiosity as to 
Bell’s reasons for selecting the exact middle 
of the lower hall for the scene of the meal— 
their first in their new home. No one could 
move himself or his burden in or out of the 
house without bumping into some one of the 
trio; the sharp edge of the piano-bench 
threatened every shin within a yard of it; 
each interesting arrival or departure elicited 
a whoop of congratulation from Martin and 
diverted Thomas’s attention from his hominy 
with woful results to the mahogany surface 
of the desk. But wild horses could not have 
dragged their nurse from what she considered, 
evidently, to be a commanding position, and 
her air of easy authority when directing the 
only assistants Susy would tolerate—two 
thick-skulled Italian laborers—lost nothing 
in her admiring charges’ estimation from the 
fact that her remarks were quite unintelli- 
gible to the persons addressed. 




















“Everybody minds you, don’t they, Bell?” 
said Martin respectfully, recovering from a 
violent shock as his father’s chiffonier trotted 
by him on two mysterious legs, and just sav- 
ing Thomas’s last spoonful from drenching 
the rug, as that interested infant tried to 
consume it with his head twisted around 
between his shoulder-blades. 

“They might do worse sometimes,” Bell re- 
plied conservatively. “I’m not so helpless 
some. Here, take that into the bath- 
room! Bathroom! Understand?’ 

“Si, si, sighora,” the Italian murmured 
pacifically, trotting intu the dining-room and 
depositing the nickel sponge-rack and soap- 
dish on either side the fernery on the side- 
board. 

“If your mother’d speak louder, those 
dagoes would understand her as well as me,” 
she added didactically; “but you can’t boss 
’em with hat-pins in your mouth—not 
properly, that is.” 
“No bafroom!” Thomas announced 
abruptly with one of his disconcerting 
appreciations of the situation—never to 
be counted on, never to be guarded 
against. “No bafroom: diney-woom! 
Bad man run off Thomas’s soapey-dish. 
No sponge-baf fahver’s diney-woom! 
Thomas put in tub. Good-by—come 
again, thank you!” 

“You stay where you are, Thomas 
Wilbour! What are you talking about? 
Of course you won’t have a sponge-bath 


as 





in the dining-room! The idea! Now 
you go right on and eat that bread. 


It’s too fresh for you, but it can’t be 
helped with things as upset as they are. 
Try to chew it good, now. Will Thomas 
chew ?” 


“No. Thomas get soapey-dish. No 
chew.” 
“There’s where you’re foolish,” re- 


marked his father, coming up unexpect- 
edly with an armful of sash-curtains on 
one arm and three armfuls of portiéres 
on the other. His articulation was ob- 
secured by the draperies, but his into- 
nation was unmistakable. “If I had 
some soap — or anything — to chew, you 
can bet I’d chew it! I’ve had little or 
nothing since those sardines and mustard 
pickles this noon. Bell, isn’t anything 
ready yet? I can’t stand this much 
longer. Really.” 


“Tl see, Mr. Wilbour, but I don’t 
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hardly think so,” returned Bell, somewhat 
patronizingly, “those dagoes are dreadful 


slow. And they took the kitchen things out 
into the stable the first time, you know, 
and they had to be all brought back. But 


I'll see.” 

Tom sank dispiritedly upon the portiéres 
and stared hungrily at the empty salad-bowl. 

“ Lord! I wish we’d stayed with Niagara by 
moonlight!” he sighed; “there was a fire in 
that range. What are you eating, Susan 
Wilbour? Where did you get it?” 

“Lemon layer-cake,” said Susy, compla- 
cently, wiping off the last crumbs with a 
dusty hand and depositing a bronze bust of 
Napoleon in a terra-cotta flower-bowl. “ Mary 
just made it before we came and forgot about 
it. There’s some more in the linen-closet. 
Children, why are- 


Right next your hat-box. 
n’t you in bed?” 


SHE LOOMED BEFORE THEM A DEMI-GODDESS. 

















“We haven’t got any beds,” Martin in- 
formed her cheerfully, “so I guess we can’t 
never prob’ly go any more for a long, l-o-n-g 
time. They won’t go into the door—they’re 
too fat. So the dagoes took ’em all apart 
and now they’re too apart, you know. So 
Thomas is going to sleep in the bath-tub 
and I’m going to sit up late. See?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t train that boy to 
say ‘see?’ that way,” Tom observed irritably. 
“He sounds like a Yiddish necktie peddler. 
Heaven knows I’m not particularly er, er— 
particular, but—” 

“You’re particularly idiotic,” Susy inter- 
rupted warmly, “if you think that I or any- 
body else trains him to say that! I don’t 
know where in the world the horrid child 
picked it up. You might as well say that I 
train Thomas to blow his nose on his sleeve 
—why don’t you? He does it all the time.” 

She picked Napoleon out of the terra- 
cotta jar and departed with her’ own nose at 
a haughty angle, feeling, evidently, that she 
had accomplished a retreat worthy of her 
burden. No such exit was possible for Tom, 
who sat silently on his portiéres, hopelessly 
entangled in sash-curtains, hungry, sulky, 
and deprived of even such relief as his bursts 
of rhetoric afforded him by the absence of 
any audience, for Bell had tactfully removed 
the objects of parental criticism and the mis- 
cellaneously crowded hall was his alone. 

But the ten minutes’ gloom which shroud- 
ed him till Susy appeared forgivingly, stag- 
gering under a heart-warming tray of frag- 
rant beefsteak and coffee, buttered rolls and 
jam tarts, was not without its momentous 
effect ; for a week later, when, in his own met- 
aphor, the smoke of battle had cleared away, 
when the soap-dish and sponge-rack no longer 
polluted the sideboard, and each function of 
life was restored to its normal scene, Tom 
seized the occasion of a Saturday afternoon 
family stroll about the estate for opening his 
mind upon what he had evidently come to re- 
gard as an important subject. 

“Susy,” he said abruptly, “when is 
Binks going to school ?”’ 

The direct and unadorned nature of this 
remark would have indicated to any one ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wilbour’s methods that 
he was extremely doubtful as to its effects on 
the listener, but quite determined to pursue 
the matter. This attitude on his part was, 
’ however, entirely unnecessary, for Susy, to 
his surprise, replied meekly: 


” 
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“Why, whenever you say, Tom dear. Do 
you want him to go now?” 

Relieved by this active co-operation, Tom 
relaxed and descended to explanation. 

“I don’t doubt it’s all right, you know, to 
put it off for girls as long as you want—it 
probably doesn’t make any difference. But 
Binks is a boy, you see, dear, and he is get- 
ting just a little—well, just a little—” 

“T suppose so,” said Susy, thoughtfully. 
“He certainly is a boy.” 

“You think so yourself, don’t you, Toots?” 

“T—I suppose so,” Susy admitted, “ though 
I did want to try keeping him out a year or 
two more—every one seems to think it’s 
better, nowadays.” 

“But why?’ Tom demanded. “I know 
you said that last year, but what’s the 
point ?” 

“Why, it keeps their minds back, Tom, 
and—and that’s better for them, you know.” 

“Why?” her husband repeated, obstinately. 
“Don’t they need all the mind that’s coming 
to them ?” 

“Oh, of course, Tom. Don’t be silly! But 
don’t you remember that awfully clever wom- 
an we met at the Upsons’, that writes those 
beautiful stories? She has a little girl, you 
know, and she said herself that if the child 
ever learned to count more numbers than she 
was years old, she was going to spank her! 
You see what she thinks about it.” 

“Yes, I see,” replied her husband, coldly; 
“and I also see that I don’t give a continental 
hang for her and her books. You mark my 
words, Toots, if ever you hear a darn-fool 
thing to-day, you can make up your mind 
that some woman said it that writes books. 
They’re sure to. Who wrote those books 
about bringing up children, that Aunt Em 
was always studying when she lived with 
us? Women. Who lectured those imbecile 
lectures you used to hand out good money 
for? Women. Who got up those clubs that 
made you all fight with one another, so that 
I hadn’t a place to go to for a decent game 
of bridge? Women. It ought to be a crime 
for any woman to have children that writes 
books.” 

“T don’t believe they do, most of them,” 
Susy interpolated, vaguely if soothingly. 
“But there’s that German man, Tom, that 
Aunt Emma went to hear lecture—he wasn’t 
a woman. And he said he never went to 
school till he was twelve. And now he’s a 
professor at Harvard.” 
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“T’ll bet he is,” said Mr. Wilbour disgust- 
edly. “If they don’t write books they’re al- 
ways professors. That’s the idea exactly. 
Or magazine editors. Do you know,” he de- 
manded indignantly, “that that little man 
with the Rough Rider hat that’s always trying 
to tell me how to play my own hand—I point- 
ed him out to you last week—actually gave 
me a long lecture about taking the kids out 
every morning and dropping them into the 
brook? He said it would make hardy citi- 
zens of ’em. He tried to get me to promise 
I would. I thought he had six of his own 
at least, and I hoped they’d turn out hardier 
than he is—he’s always cursing about his 
digestion. And what do you think? He’s an 
editor of the Ladies’ Own Monthly, and 
never had a child in his life! Writes articles 
on tatting and how to make a nice apple pie 
without any apples, I haven’t a doubt!” 

Susy giggled. 

“Perhaps that’s why those receipts are so 
bad,” she added contemplatively. “I never 
could get one to come out fit to eat.” 

They leaned over a misshapen rail-fence, 
rain-and-weather washed to a lovely silvery 
violet, and watched Martin and Thomas 
gather dandelions. Martin made a neat bou- 
quet of his, but Thomas followed the more 
original method of snapping them off at the 
head and sitting on them firmly, to make sure 
of them. 

“There’s a nice little kindergarten in the 
village,” Susy began, after a contented pause. 
“It must be nice, because Doctor Partridge’s 
little girl goes, and the Ballantynes’ two 
children. They drive in three miles for it. 
The woman sent me a note. It’s only from 
nine to half past eleven in the morning, and 
they do hardly anything but play out-of- 
doors—with a trained teacher, too. They 
ean have broth at ten, if you want them to. 
They study nature, mostly.” 

Tom snorted and was only too evidently 
about to begin a speech, but his wife checked 
this with a clever flank movement. 

“ But you have to promise they sha’n’t play 
with those scroll-saw puzzles,” she conclud- 
ed hastily, “for Mrs. Trayner thinks they 
are far too stimulating for any child under 
ten. You ean have square blocks, if there 
are only cows and things like that to make 
with them.” 

“(an you play hide-and-seek?” Tom in- 
quired respectfully; “that’s an awful nerv- 
ous strain, sometimes.” 
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“Of course. The teacher is to teach them 
all those games, Tom. And they learn them 
in the proper order. It makes a great dif- 
ference, she says.” 

“For the Lord’s sake!” 

Tom ceased his efforts to imitate upon a 
grass-blade the crowing of a cock, and stared 
at his innocent offspring, who were shame- 
lessly antedating professional instruction by 
an elaborate and fairly successful imitation 
of a baseball nine. 

“Do you mean that I’m to pay her per- 
fectly good money to teach Binks how to play 
jack-stones?” he asked resignedly. 

“T don’t believe she’d let him play jack- 
stones when he’s only six,” Susy answered 
thoughtfully. 

“Listen to me, Susan Wilbour,” he an- 
nounced, “I will send the boy there, but on 
one condition. If they don’t take his tem- 
perature before he begins to learn squat-tag, 
I'll sue them!” 

It is to be doubted if this ultimatum was 
conveyed to Mrs. Trayner, but at nine 
o’clock on the very next Monday the name of 
Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour was formally en- 
tered upon that lady’s books, and the owner 
of the title left the home-circle, as it were, 
for those broader fields of effort that must, 
in the natural course of events, continue to 
be his earthly portion. He was driven 
thither by Susy, who proposed to usurp the 
privileges of the coachman-gardener during 
good weather and to conduct Tom to his 
not-too-impossibly-early train, to his great 
delight—and the almost equal pleasure of the 
coachman-gardener. 

Martin sat importantly on the little seat 
so miraculously adapted to his needs, and 
Tom directed the course of the steed, whom 
he had insisted upon rechristening Fido. 
The extinction of his early title had made no 
difference whatever to the animal, who. as 
Tom said, by any other name would go as 
fast, inasmuch as he never altered his gait 
under any circumstances. 

The air was clear and balmy, the roomy 
old buggy—a sort of doctor’s phaeton—glis- 
tened with fresh varnish and new harness, 
its side-lamps winked and gleamed. Martin 
was attired in an entirely new sailor suit of 
neat blue and white; an impeccable broad 
hat of creamy straw protected his sleek and 
accurately parted hair. His finger nails were 
quite beyond criticism. The searf on Susy’s 
new spring hat rivalled the new spring sky; 
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BELL DROPPED THOMAS AND 
a fluffy white bow beneath her chin pictured 
the clouds that flecked the blue above her. 
Tom had doffed his winter derby for a light 
gray felt affair which became him immensely 
in. the opinion of his household, and alto- 
gether it was a decorative trio that met the 
train that morning. 

Susy filled the interval between Tom’s de- 
parture and the school-hour with judicious 
counsels caleulated, from the maternal point 
of view, to set her son firmly on the path to 
fame and fortune, and Martin, deeply im- 
pressed by his plunge into public life, lis- 
tened amiably and promised largely. 

They drew up before the modest little 
Colonial house, which had all the air of a 
social function, so numerous were the mo- 
tors, governess carts, and pony wagons on 
the neat round sweep of the entrance drive. 
The young students, accompanied for the 
most part by nurses, though there were three 
or four mothers present, were in the act of 
descending from their various conveyances, 
and the whole scene was unusually bright 


PRESSED MARTIN TO HER BREAST. 


and cheerful; smiled at the pretty 
picture. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs and 
a reckless rattle of wheels, and a gay red 
grocer’s cart dashed by all the rest and drew 
up with a flourish before the door. From 
among the kerosene-cans and baskets of as- 
sorted green stuffs there leaped a young wom- 
an with a fat and serious infant held bundle- 
wise under her arm. In front of all the 
amazed circle she dashed, fell upon a sur- 
prised child, dragged him from the iron step 
where he was poised somewhat perilously, and 
embraced him wildly, erying as she did so: 

“Oh, Martin, good-by, good-by! It’s the 
last time! Say good-by to your own Bell, 
for you’re not her baby any more!” 

Susy turned crimson with humiliation and 
horror as Bell’s excited sobs rent the air; but 
worse was to come, for with an effort the 
nurse lifted her dazed charge to her shoulder, 
dropped Thomas by her side, and, pressing 
Martin to her breast, waved her free hand 
dramatically at the spellbound spectators. 
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“And I had him from the bottle!” she 
cried, burying her face in his sailor collar. 

This was too much for Martin, who raised 
his voice and wept aloud, clinging to his 
anguished nurse. But even as Susy lifted 
her ashamed eyes his wails were drowned in 
the chorus of weeping that suddenly re- 
sounded from all sides, for three of the 
nurses, overwhelmed by the subtle tragedy, 
choked violently and hugged their charges, 
who in turn bellowed sympathetically. Two 
attendant mothers were obliged to resort to 
their handkerchiefs, which upset their chil- 
dren completely, and even a fat old coachman 
drew his sleeve across his eyes as the touch- 
ing scenes developed. Before her blush had 
faded the corners of Susy’s mouth were quiv- 
ering dangerously, and in a moment more 
she was clasping Thomas and weeping with 
the rest; so that all around that once cheer- 
ful driveway arose the sobs and wails of the 
most marvellously sudden transformation 
scene the neat Colonial, house had ever wit- 
nessed. 

Mrs. Trayner, appearing on the porch with 
a beaming smile and a happy “Good morn- 
ing, children! Is not this a bright, beauti- 
ful—” stopped short in terrified amazement 
at the extraordinary sights and sounds before 
her, and it was some time before she was 
able to comprehend them—if, indeed, she ever 
really did this. No one of her patrons cared 
to risk the responsibility of an explanation, 
and her expression of ill-concealed surprise 
and pardonable curiosity lasted long after 
the last damp, clinging child had been firmly 
detached and headed for her door and the 
last hysterical nurse braced into something 
like self-control. 

“ Why are they all— What is the matter?” 
she had demanded nervously from an un- 
moved mother, who, with her equally stoical 
daughter, had regarded the whole mad mo- 
ment with an air of a bored box-holder. 

“ Because a young woman jumped out of a 
grocery-cart and said that she had had that 
little boy in the striped sailor suit from the 
bottle,” this callous parent had replied satir- 
ically, and Mrs. Trayner had shaken her 
head in puzzled deprecation and herded her 
small scholars into the house. 

It eould not be denied: the day had begun 
badly. Long after Susy had forgiven the 
repentant Bell and driven her home, did the 
morning’s cloud hang over Mrs. Trayner’s 
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the Young Children failed utterly to recover 
their spirits, and burst into gulping sobs on 
the slightest provocation, so that they had 
to be isolated in the dining-room, as their 
attacks proved infectious to a degree. The 
rest paid for their emotional debauch by 
nervous irritability and a tendency to argu- 
ment, aided, if the truth must be told, by 
the injudicious comments of the new pupil, 
who spoke his mind freely, with embarras 
sing results. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Trayner alluringly, 
“that this little boy who has just come to 
join us at our work and play would like to 
learn to make one of these pretty chains.” 

She held up a series of rings of lemon-col- 
ored paper strips, looped each into the other, 
the ends neatly gummed with photographic 
paste, and dangled it invitingly, but it proved 
an unfortunate choice of bait. 

“T don’t think I want to,” said 
politely but with decision. 

“ What—not a pretty chain like this?” 

“T don’t think it’s pretty,” he explained. 

“But all the other little children think 
so,” argued Mrs. Trayner appealingly. 

“But I don’t,” he said firmly. 

Several of the children had stopped by 
now and regarded the two curiously: retreat 
would have been shameful. 

“Then suppose you learn to make some for 
your mamma,” suggested the teacher; “ that 
is what our little boys and girls do.” 

“She wouldn’t like ’em, either, I don’t 
think,” said Martin, patiently but with a 
clearly flagging interest. “ Aren’t there any 
toys here? I have an éngine at home.” 

“So have I!” shrieked a fat boy in a cor- 
ner, smearing his paste frightfully. 

“T’ve got a parlor-car on mine: it tumbles 
over like this,” piped up a little girl with 
long dark curls, falling abruptly under the 
table as she spoke, to the great delight of 
her brother, who furtively stepped on her 
while pretending to her where- 
abouts. 

By dint of equal parts of patience and 
main strength, order was finally restored and 
Martin, after superhuman efforts, was in- 
duced to address himself to the lemon-colored 
chain-work. He proved an apt pupil, and Mrs. 
Trayner had already begun to erase the black 
mark that had been steadily growing against 
him in her estimation, before she left his 
In a very few moments he was work- 
ing as deftly as many an artist in chains 
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of long standing, and with a pat of encour- 
agement the teacher left him and went on 
to the advanced pupils who were engaged in 
the construction of rickety paper bird-cages. 
When next she glanced at the new member 
his chain was so incredibly long that she was 
forced to doubt the neatness of its technique 
and hastened to him, expecting to find him 
smeared with paste, and forecasting her fears 
audibly. 

“No, there isn’t too much paste on ’em, 
he assured her affably. “There isn’t none 
at all. I made ’em without.” 

“But how could you have made them stick 
together so, Martin dear? Listen, children, 
while clever little Martin tells us how he 
made the ends of his strips hold together 
without using paste,” cried Mrs. Trayner 
trustfully. 

“T spit on ’em!” said Binks briefly, indi- 
cating by an unspeakable gesture the method 
he had employed, and in the disgusting fever 
of emulation which followed the session 


” 


closed. 

Never in all her blameless career had it 
occurred to Mrs. Trayner to have encoun- 
tered the equal of her latest acquisition, and 
the School for Young Children developed 
undreamed-of tendencies under his moral 
impact. And yet, as she ruefully assured 
his anxious mother, Martin was not a bad 
boy. He had no vicious tendencies; he was 
truthful, brave, and fairly industrious. Tis 
principal fault, though Mrs. Trayner was not 
quite equal to discussing this phase of his 
character, was his disconcerting way of 
“blocking Froebel’s game,” in the irreverent 
language of his father. No sooner did this 
great educator announce a basic theory of 
child nature than Binks completely annihil- 
ated this theory. His caustic comments 
chilled the hitherto satisfactory games; his 
contemptuous criticism of the helpful little 
contests rendered the participants idiotic in 
their own eyes; the peculiar school of poetry 
consecrated to this form of education proved 
all too bald and unadorned for his riotous 
fancy, and his reckless, not to say vulgar, 
emendations shocked the teachers as much as 
they delighted the children; last, but not 
least, the constructive art features of the 
system found and left him strangely cold. 
Let those who would raise shrill voices of 
praise at the evolution of some unequalled 
complication of red and blue shiny paper 





the voice of Binks was not among the chorus. 


Like the person in the poem, he seemed to be 
whispering, “ It’s clever—but is it Art?” 

Nevertheless, some unnamed instinct im- 
pelled him to the ceaseless production of the 
ill-fated chains with which he had christened 
his educational career, and unending yards 
of blue, red, and yellow stickiness filled the 
house. It would have been against every 
kindergarten canon to destroy these monu- 
ments of youthful-toil and filial devotion, 
and they soon formed the main decoration 
of the bedroom floor of his home. The loath- 
some baubles draped bureau and bed, wall 
space and window-frame. They dangled on 
Susy’s head till she shrieked with nervous 
terror. They fell into Tom’s bath and twined 
about his brushes. Thomas ate them in pref- 
erence to any other form of nourishment, 
and dried and disconnected segments of 
them rolled down the stairs and fell out of 
the windows. It was like some horrible, 
Biblical plague—and, so far as Mrs. Trayner 
knew, Froébel afforded no antidote. In all 
that great System there was no way to stop 
Martin Wilbour from manufacturing paper 
chains. 

It is doubtful if anything short of the in- 
tervention of the Federal government would 
have freed the house of Wilbour from this 
incubus, had it not been for the opportune 
arrival of Aunt Emma. No longer a mem- 
ber of the family of ber niece and nephew— 
who were as dear to her as if they had been 
her own children—she was yet far from the 
status of any ordinary guest, and her tactful 
suggestion that the looped horrors should be 
sent in quantity to the Crippled Children’s 
Home called forth a storm of enthusiastic ap- 
proval, although Tom’s gloomy fear that the 
crippled children would henecforth be hand- 
icapped by imbecility as well, dimmed 
Susy’s pleasure for a moment. 

Aunt Emma’s interest in intellectual sys- 
tems was as keen as ever, and not many days 
had passed before she had thoroughly in- 
spected Martin’s school and returned, char- 
acteristically impressed by Mrs. Trayner- 
who, it must be owned, was quite accustomed 
to impress everybody but Martin Wilbour. 
She had found the conduct of the educational 
institution almost flawless, Susy decided 
from her report. Almost, but-not quite; for 
Tom had read large print at five and his 
father, one gathered, read with expression 
and marked selective powers from the Serip- 
tures, at the age of four. Aunt Emma con- 
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bird-cage and a little more First Reader 
would seem to hold out more hope for the 
future. In vain her niece recounted to her 
the dangers of excessive and premature cere- 
bral stimulation: in vain Tom cited, sardon- 
ically, the case of the book-writing woman 
and her spanked daughter—Miss Wilbour 
was firm. 

“Ts anything the matter with Tom?” she 
demanded. “ Was ever a word spoken about 
my brother Thomas’s brain? He might make 
those clay eggs, too—but he could learn to 
read!” 

However, Susy obtained her loyal promise 
not to teach him, for a reading member was 
as hopelessly banished from Mrs. Trayner’s 
Young Children as the unwise virgins from 
the Bridegroom, and there was no other such 
select establishment in sight. She promised, 
too, not to impart the terrors of Blue Beard 
till the proper age for that indispensable 
classic (eight to nine years), and submitted 
to a graded list of nursery favorites, for home 
narration, whose only weak point was that 
Martin refused to listen to 
the selections judged suit- 
able to his time of life, and 
listened to the others from 
Bell, whom no one had 
thought to warn. 

After this almost irrepa- 
rable error Susy grew a very 
gorgon of forethought, and 
chancing upon the waitress 
arranging some hitherto 
harmless lettered blocks to 
form the word cat, confis- 
cated them all and included, 
in a moving address, nurse, 
cook, and housemaid, ob- 
taining from them a solemn 
vow to keep Master Martin 
from undue cerebral excita- 
tion, as far as in them lay, 
picturing so vividly the 
shame of his expulsion from 
his present seat of learning 
as to draw tears to the 
cook’s eyes. 

Mother Goose, that age- 
less classic of the nursery, 
was not banned, however, 
though a distinct reserve was 
recommended in the mat- 
ter of those poems dealing 
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with sudden and violent death. This, un- 
fortunately, mutilated the volume appreci- 
ably, as the maternal Goose resembles all 
early national bards in a slashing disregard 
for the finer feelings of a neurasthenic gen- 
eration, and Aunt Emma complained that 
it was hard to interest her greatnephew in 
the expurgated edition. He knew them all 
by heart, and it sometimes chilled his moth- 
er to the marrow to mark the natural man- 
ner in which he held the volume, cleverly 
deducing the rhymes from the attendant 
pictures and declaiming with absolute accu- 
racy for astonishing lengths of time. 

His father, on one of these occasions, turn- 
ed from a spirited rendering of Simple Si- 
mon to ask abruptly: “Did you notice he 
says ‘ayny’ for ‘any’? He says, ‘ Indeed, 
I haven’t ayny.’ He never hears it pro- 
nounced like that, doe~ he?” 

“Why, no, I suppose not,” Susy replied 
vaguely. “ He'll outgrow it, anyway.” 

“What makes him say that one about ‘a 
dillar, a dollar, a ten-o’clock scholar’ so slow- 
ly?” Tom pursued. 
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“ Because he’s trying to remember it, I 
suppose. I didn’t know he knew that one. 
They learn so quickly. Aunt Emma must 
have read that to him.” 

“No, I didn’t, Susy,” said Aunt Emma. 
“That’s in a new rag book and we haven’t 
gone over it yet.” 

“Tt was Bell!” cried Martin hastily. 
“ Bel) she told it to me!” 

Tom looked thoughtful, but said no more. 
On the next Saturday he appeared with a 
new and gorgeous rag book, filled with ani- 
mals of every hue, and presented it to his 
youngest son. 

“Binks talk picshures to Thomas—Binks 
talk book!” the little fellow begged. 

“But Binks doesn’t 
know those pictures, dar- 
ling; that’s a new book. 
Give to mother — mother 
talk,” said Susy. 

“Oh, Binks knows all 
those—Bell has read them 
all to him in other books,” 
Tom answered carelessly, 
at which Martin’s face 
brightened, and he seized 
the book, turned it right 
side- up, and recited, in 
loud didactic tones, to the 
enraptured Thomas: 

“ Look at our bon-ny brown 
cow! 

Give us some milk, bos-sy, 

now. 

Do not turn pale 

When she swishes her 
tail, 

For she is a gen-tle old 

cow !” 


“Don’t say ‘swyshes,’ Martin; it’s ‘ swish- 
es’,” said Susy. “ What a nice story! How 
well you know it!” 

“He knows it about as well as you do!” 
Tom shouted. “ Binks, you little rascal, the 
game is up! Susy, that boy will be Presi- 
dent some day, as sure as fate.” 

“Tom Wilbour, what do you mean? 
What’s the matter?” 

Tom snatched the book from his son and 
tossed it at Susy. 

“It’s just published to-day!” he ericd. 
“ Bell never read it to him, because she never 
saw it—nor anybody else. My dear, that 
little devil can read as well as—as—as any- 
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thing!” he concluded, lamely but triumph- 
antly. 

Confused, convicted, Martin faced them 
like a mouse at bay. Susy stared accusing- 
ly at Aunt Emma. 

“And you promised!” she said reproach- 
fully. 

“And I kept it,” Miss Wilbour replied 
proudly. “I never had the least idea he 
could read, Susy!” 

“Tt was Bell, then.” 

“Tndeed it was not, then, Mrs. Wilbour! 
Again and again I’ve refused to show him 
‘dog’ and ‘cat’ with the blocks!” cried 
Bell indignantly. “But Ill bet I know who 
did it! So that’s why you were off at the 
barn so much, and me 
thinking all the time you 
were with the animals, 
like your teacher said was 
so fine for you! Oh, but 
you’re the sly one! I 
might have known. I al- 
ways said there was some- 
thing underhand about 
Myron Plummer, and now 
he’s taught you to read!” 

“He said I’d_ surprise 
my ma,” Martin ventured 
tentatively. 

“And so you have,” 
Tom said, choking with 
laughter at Susy’s dazed 
face and Aunt Emma’s 
tragic eyes; “so you have, 
Binks, and your pa, too; 
though not so much. 
Cheer up, Toots, it might 
be worse, you know! He 
can live it down: many of us have.” 

“And I took such pains with everybody,” 
poor Susy began. 

“And then to learn from the hired man! 
Oh, my dear, what a judgment!” 

Aunt Emma’s tone vibrated with horror. 
Again Tom choked. 

“Tt’s one on us,” he admitted cheerfully. 
“Well, Binks, you’re dished, so far as the 
Young Children are concerned—that’s cer- 
tain! Never mind, my boy. Run up and 
bring down your Differential Calculus, and 
then we’ll have a page or two from dear old 
Homer before we go to bed. College opens 
in the fall, you know!” 


(To be continued.) 
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UMAN tenderness or divine aid may 

save us conditionally. Patience or 

fortitude may prove crippled angels. 
The “royal friend” endurance may fail us 
when we want him most. All theories and 
fantasies about an invalid life are subject to 
severe tests in the via dolorosa by which the 
uncured suffering walk. We learn to put 
especial value upon simple, practical sug- 
gestions and expedients. Among these I 
know of none more successful than a view 
of our fate for which I lack a name. If 
I were a metaphysician writing for philoso- 
phers, I should call it recognition of the 
relativity of human suffering. Simply speak- 
ing, we may call it the consideration of how 
much worse off one might be. This seems 
pallid comfort. In point of fact and experi- 
ence, I should find it hard to choose between 
its superiors what effectual method of bearing 
outrageous fortune to put before it. For 
plain, daily use, and good wearing qualities, 
I can testify that this prosaic attitude toward 
prolonged physical suffering presents strong 
claims to respect. The idea is neither new 
nor subtle, but it has the foree of the old, 
eternal, true things that the history of the 
denied has tried and proved. 

After all, the relativity of human misery 
is a matter of profound significance to the 
miserable. It is idle to say that we cannot 
bear our own pang any better because some 
one else suffers a sharper one. In point of 
fact, if we do not bear it better for knowing 
how much more severe it might be, we are 
either stupid or ungrateful, or both; and 
which of us is ready to answer to this charge ? 
It is the tendency of continued physical suf- 
fering to refine the brain and the spirit, and 
as a class, invalids are not dull; nor do I 
think them lacking in gratitude. 

Take the situation without idle romance 
or misdirected restlessness. You suffer pain. 
But can you sleep? Generally speaking. can 
you command a sufficient number of hours’ 
uneonsciousness out of the twenty-four? 
Then is pain a secondary and quite manage- 
able affair. Your nerves are shaken or shat- 
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tered. But are you disabled? Can you move 
about? Then, if you cannot (which is alto- 
gether possible), exercise your nervous sys- 
tem into obedience, at least, you can control 
it so far that you ought to thank Heaven for 
every motor muscle left at your command. 
I know an invalid who had endured many 
and varied physical afflictions for many not 
too patient years. Three months on crutches 
brought her to this depth, or to this height: 
“My ideal of human bliss,” she fervently 
said, “resolves itself to this—to be able to 
cross the room and get my own tooth-brush.” 
There is a family of my acquaintance 
whose history for two generations has been 
a dreary pathological record. It is a house- 
hold where somebody is always ailing, and 
nobody is ever quite well; where every task 
in life is undertaken at the odds of physical 
disability, and good spirits are prized be- 
cause they are fought for. But an intelli- 
gent gratitude has become in this home the 
law of life. Between aches there is always 
room for a smiling comparison. Is there a 
ease of typhoid? Thank Heaven it is not 
scarlet fever. A half a winter’s grippe? Oh 
yes, but not smallpox. There is no phrase 
oftener to be heard under that roof than, 
“Tt might be so much worse than it is!” 
How much worse might it be? You will 
not find your lot any harder for the mathe- 
matics of comparison. Admit neuralgia, if 
you must—dyspepsia, rheumatism, heart 
trouble, or whatever. But how about the 
long list of piteous physical miseries which 
make the patient personally distasteful to his 
friends? What of those caves of woe in 
which the hermits of disease are walled in? 
Are you still pleasant to look at? Have you 
kept your powers of locomotion? How is it 
with your eyes? Your brain? Can you see 
and think? Reread the catalogue of your 
disabilities. For which of them would you 
substitute any malignant disorder? Would 
you take blindness, for instance? Would you 
choose paralysis? Or will you prefer mania? 
Such should be the invalid’s shorter - cate- 
chism: by too many never intelligently 
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asked; by two few answered with that cheer- 
ful good sense which is more important in an 
invalid career than it can be in any well one. 
Over against every pang inflicted, set a pang 
that is spared. Enter upon the ledger of 
suffering the thing that is escaped, counter 
to the thing endured. The credit accumu- 
lates past belief. I repeat that I know no 
surer way of reducing the mortgage of de- 
spair which lies so heavily upon the weak- 
est hours of a sick and solitary life. 

The most wonderful optimist whom our 
times have known is the most deprived of 
human faculties and pleasures. Blind, deaf, 
and dumb, a marvellous child of the South 
has developed one of the extraordinary biog- 
raphies of the world. Before we knew of 
Helen Keller, we had no means of measuring 
the ramparts which the courage of the de- 
nied can seale. To this remarkable girl 
nothing has been found unbearable. Out of 
darkness, silence, speechlessness, and igno- 
rance she has created an inner light that is 
brighter than our midday, and an outward 
expression so.strong and subtle that it may 
without exaggeration be called a_ literary 
marvel. Out of chaos such as it is not with- 
in the power of our imaginations to enter, 
she has evolved a mind which—when we con- 
sider the formidable conditions of its his- 
tory—it is safe to rank among the great in- 
tellects of our day. Her literary style in 
itself is a model for writers who have all the 
avenues to knowledge and feeling that fate 
has refused to her. Her joyousness is like 
that of a freed spirit. Her content is a 
well into which it shames us all to look. 
Her faculty of hope and force of will pul- 
sate through her like the very fountain of im- 
mortality. They surpass anything we know 
of proud delight in existence who have all 
that she lacks, and little of that which she 
possesses. I never read a page of the writ- 
ings of this wonderful girl that I do not 
feel humbled into a silence for which there 
is no vocabulary but prayer: 

We who have eyes see not. Our ears are 
deaf. Our lips are dumb. Our minds are 
slow. Our hearts are cold. Before this seer 
and this soldier, we are the dullards and the 
cowards of life. . . . Have merey upon us, 
good Lord! 

It is not easy to choose among the happy 
proclamatiens of this royal spirit; but one 
may select at random from her published pa- 
pers, and find anywhere messages like these: 


“The calamity of the blind is immense, 
irreparable. But it does not take away our 
share of the things that count — service, 
friendship, humor, imagination, wisdom. It 
is the secret, inner will that control’s one’s 
fate.” . . . “We, too, go into the Promised 
Land to possess the treasures of the spirit, 
the unseen permanence of life and nature.” 

. “T admit that there are innumerable mar- 
vels in the visible universe unguessed by me. 
Likewise, O confident critic, there are a my- 
riad sensations perceived by me of which you 
do not dream.” 

“A venturesome spirit impels me to use 
words of sight and sound whose meaning I 
can guess only from analogy and fancy. 
This hazardous game is half the delight, the 
frolic of daily life. I glow as I read of splen- 
dors which the eye alone can survey.” 

“If I am happy in spite of my depriva- 
tions, if my happiness is so deep that it is 
a faith, so thoughtful that it becomes a phi- 
losophy of life—if, in short, I am an opti- 
mist, my testimony to the creed of optimism 
is worth hearing.” 

“T trust. and nothing that happens dis- 
turbs my trust. I recognize the beneficence 
of the power which we all worship as supreme 
—Order, Fate, the Great Spirit, Nature, 
God. . . . I make a friend of this indefinable 
force, and straightway I feel glad, brave, and 
ready for any lot Heaven may decree for me.” 


There are two luxuries which the sick must 
learn to do without. The first is ease; but 
the second is sympathy. 

It is astonishing how long it takes to get 
either of these ideas into the invalid mind. 
This is particularly true of the last. Well 
along beyond the point where we have learned 
to accept the yoke of suffering, we rebel at 
the absence of sympathy. Our early attitude 
toward our friends is not unlike that of the 
little lad with the measles, who complained 
of the doctor, “ because he is paid for calling, 
and why isn’t he sorry for me?’ We expect 
the unreasonable. We make claims which 
only the rare nature will recognize, and it 
is probable that we are surrounded by ordi- 
nary natures. After all, very few people in 
this world are tender. Even among women, 
the genuine quality is not common; and 
among modern women it seems to be cool- 
ing all the while. As people cool they grow 
either hard or brittle, and it is well to as- 
sume that a certain proportion of untender 
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instinets will be found in contact with any 
invalid. There is a compensatory view of 
this apparent calamity. The rare nature, the 
molten tenderness may not bear the strain 
which the appeal of constant suffering puts 
upon it. It may require a certain element 
of apparent indifference to take care of the 
continually and painfully sick. It is said 
behind the scenes that our nurses are taught 
by the medical staff in their training schools 
not to cultivate sympathy with patients, lest 
it wear out the nerves of the nurse. Whether 
this be true or not, I am not prepared to as- 
sert; but I am quite ready to say that the 
physician who teaches, or the nurse who prac- 
tises this doctrine is thereby in so far dis- 
qualified from the healing profession, and 
ought to be taught so by public opinion. Ev- 
ery school of medicine should give a series 
of lectures upon the nature and value of 
human sympathy. A diploma in tenderness 
is as necessary to a doctor or a nurse as a 
course in dissection. Just here is where the 
malpractice of vivisection puts in its dead- 
liest work. The heart of the student, grown 
obdurate to the sight of unnecessary torment, 
will harden to the pangs of his human patient 
as surely as water turns to ice below the 
freezing-mark. 


Do not, I say, expect too much sympathy. 
Never exact it. When you receive it, have 
the grace to prize it. Do not take it as a 
matter of course; as you swallow medicine, 
or ask for an eggenog. The well have their 
own fates to bear, as we have ours. The 
daily troubles of life are not brought to the 
sick-room—at least, they should not be—and 
from how many cares and anxieties the in- 
valid is mercifully screened, only the thought- 
ful well (their number is larger than we may 
be inclined to think) can know. Let us as- 
sume in our friends as much sympathy, silent, 
or half-expressed, as we can. We shall not 
receive any less of it for believing in it. A 
well-meaning person is generally ready to be- 
come what he is thought to be; and the ten- 
derness in which we try to believe—even if 
against heavy odds, sometimes against the 
evidence of our own senses—may justify our 
faith, in the end. 

It has been said (and best said, I think, 
by Lecky, but I have not the quotation at 
command) that most of the uncharitable 
judgments of this world arise from a. defi- 
ciency of imagination. It will be of an im- 
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measurable value to the sick to remember 
that the chances are against our friends’ un- 
derstanding in the least the pangs that we 
undergo: if for no better reason, because 
these persons are well; if for no other reason, 
because they have not the imagination to un- 
derstand. 

A lifelong invalid—herself among the 
bravest, most cheerful, most patient women 
whom I have known—once said to me a 
thing whose profound significance I have 
never forgotten, “The sick and the well do 
not understand each other.” The lack of 
perception, in a word, may not be all on one 


side. The well people may not be the only 
dull ones. Between ourselves and them, 
strange distances and deserts sweep. Love, 


it is true, may cross where imagination can- 
not. Who will forget the mother imprisoned 
in the ruins at Messina who kept the lips of 
her dying baby moist with her own tears? 
But love, utter love—love quivering with the 
sentience of the beloved, and feeling every 
pang of the dear and suffering to be acuter 
than its own—love the supreme and ideal 
visits us as all ideals do, with royal remote- 
ness. It is not to be had for the asking. It 
may not be ours when we think it is. It may 
be when we know it not. Love may be a 
dream elusive, beautiful, and wonderful as 
health and happiness. But suffering is a fact 
as hard as life; and the old question, which 
no speculation can answer and no comfort 
ean silence, goes obstinately on: How shall 
we bear it? How shall we bear it? 

It is probably the secret conviction of 
most sick persons that they endure their 
misery in proportion to the sympathy that 
they receive or are conscious of receiving. 
Of some temperaments this may be true. 
Sympathy is a subtle wine, and stimulates 
as delicately as that chartreuse, the receipt 
for which is held a secret by the monks who 
make it, and of which we know only that 
more than twoscore ingredients have gone 
to its creation. Or sympathy may be out of 
reach entirely, like a fabulous vintage pro- 
tected by a lock the key to which is lost. 

Nothing is more necessary than for us to 
put ourselves in the places of the well. In its 
way, this mental interchange of fates may 
be as important as for the well to put them- 
selves in the places of the sick. But the 
sick, having once been well, have the advan- 
tage in this substitution over the well who 
have never been ill. 
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A person starving for sleep was trying to 
cool a scorching brain in a quiet outer room 
which had an unecarpeted floor. Every sound 
was torture; solitude and silence the only 
possible assuagements. One of the boys of 
the house rushed in ffom the links with his 
caddie-bag,- and thoughtlessly threw every 
club he owned down with a crash upon the 
bare boards. But then, he was a boy. 
The sufferer remembered and forgave, and 
the lad, even after he grew up, never was 
taxed with the deed. 

If I am asked why a serious lack of consid- 
eration for the sick should ever be allowed 
by humane society, that is another matter. 
Personally, I believe that the well world has 
yet a new and wonderful art to learn in the 
treatment of the sick, and that the claims of 
weakness and suffering upon strength and 
ease have never been half established in our 
Christian civilization. But, as I said, I am 
not at this time writing to the well, but only 
to the ill; who must take the well, whether 
or no, as they are, and abide by the facts of 
the relation between the two classes—I had 
almost said the two races. For, wider than 
the spaces between planets is the distance 
between those to whom the body is a medi- 
um of liberty, and those to whom it is a pris- 
on of despair. 

There was once a victim of the cruelest of 
all suffering—insomnia—who could not ob- 
tain sleep in any crowded town, or healthy 
family. A friend said: “I do not believe 
that this need be as it is. Come into some 
still spot with me. I will take care of you.” 
The two women took an old cottage in a 
mountain town, and buried themselves in 
absolute and blessed silence for one year. 
There and thus the hurt nerve healed, nat- 
ural power of sleep returned, and with it 
natural tolerance of the sounds of a busy, 
happy world. The patient recovered, and re- 
sumed her relations with normal life. 

I heard of a journalist, gifted in his eall- 
ing, commanding an excellent position and 
income. He had a brother to whom an acci- 
dent happened which affected the spine and 
made a wreck of the man. He, too, could not 
sleep, and to him the world of sound became 
a world of agony. The journalist abandoned 
his profession and took the hurt creature to 
a village on the shore, where there was built 
for him a room separate and silent, with win- 
dows only at the top, and barring noise from 
tortured nerves and brain. This hero had 


now no means of supporting his charge, but 
such as he could earn from the scanty busi- 
ness resources of the town. The load, so 
quietly and bravely assumed, has been borne 
uncomplainingly to this day. Manly energy 
—a career—pecuniary success—the thrill of 
happy life—these have been deliberately and 
gladly laid aside. The plain, hard duty— 
seen as only one man in thousands of men 
would see it—has been performed as a matter 
of course. No one has converted this splen- 
did deed into fiction. Nobody hes written a 
poem about it. Romance and song have 
passed it by. The press has not discovered 
its great obscure brother. Yet what exploit 
of noisy war, or episode of glorious peace, 
can surpass this story ? 

True: it may be matchless. In the record 
of your own misfortunes no such thrilling 
page may turn. There may be no angel of 
deliverance to whom your pang is so much 
sharper than his own, that he will, or that 
he can, force circumstances practically omnip- 
otent, to crouch before eit'ier love or will, 
for your sad sake. What then? Our friends 
are not as gods, working miracles in our be- 
half. We must accept their limitations as we 
accept our own—even if these are limitations 
of sacrifice, even if they are limitations of 
affection. Are we so sure that we should do 
any better? The genius of sympathy—are 
we so confident that we ourselves possess it? 
Or that we did possess it before we were 
smitten? For every draught of tenderness 
that we have learned to dispense with we 
may find ourselves mysteriously, but con- 
sciously, stronger: less choked instead of 
more so, with the thirst for compassion and 
comprehension. We have gained something 
that we shall never lose when we have ceased 
to be béggars of pity. Sympathy is our sad 
right, but a man may have nobler things to 
do than to stand upon his rights. The ex- 
pression of sorrow for our suffering, upon the 
part of more fortunate people, may be the 
very comfort that we must generally go with- 
out. When we have made up our minds that 
this denial is part of the long, solitary game 
which we must play with fate, and to be 
treated as one of the moves, we shall have 
saved ourselves an immense amount of avoid- 
able misery. 

Before leaving this angle of our subject I 
must be plainly understood. If anything I 
have said to try and toughen the enduring 
fibre of the sick shall tend to toughen the 
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hearts of the well, I shall wish that fortune 
had blotted from the calendar of my mis- 
takes the day on which I promised to write 
these columns. 

If one hour of indifference to suffering, if 
one cold word, if one cruel look, should jus- 
tify itself from any phrase of mine, then had 
I better have held my peace upon this matter 
unto the Day of the Last Awaking. My 
compassion for the sick is fed by such central 
fires as would have melted the point from my 
pen, if it had not been sheathed in the as- 
bestos of that restraint with which one ap- 
proaches so piteous a subject. 


There is one aspect of the invalid’s life 
which has begged at my thought with every 
sentence of these papers, but which I have 
purposely deferred until their end. I refer 
“to the relation between physical suffering and 
religious faith. If I am asked, Do I think 
that belief in Christianity has an actual ef- 
fect upon the endurance of suffering? I 
must, without any hesitation, reply that it 
has. The experience of martyrs has not been 
left to the monopoly of church history. Men 
who went singing to the stake, or smiling 
to the cross, gave us more dramatic, but not 
more genuine, instances of religious inspira- 
tion than the patient incurables of our own 
times and our own acquaintance. 

A man of many gifts, but little faith, 
when he came to his own last illness, spoke 
of what he called “this immortality busi- 
ness,” in a tone for which I could have pitied 
him—it was as wistful as it tried to be in- 
different. Spiritual power, like all others, 
grows by exercise, and he who has neglected 
his own spiritual nature until he drives into 
the fogs of approaching death, -has hard 
groping. ; 

Inexorable suffering either creates faith 
or destroys it. But I believe that the tend- 
ency of suffering bravely borne is, on the 
whole, in the direction of a fighting faith. 
If, out of the struggle between belief and 
pain, we come with our consciousness of 
God alive, we have gained the whole field. 

“Tf I believed as you do,” said an eminent 
and sceptical woman of letters, “nothing 
would daunt me—nothing!” General Booth 


of the Salvation Army spoke from the depths 
of a profound experience of life when he 
said, “ Christianity ought to be the equal of 
all the miseries that prey upon the human 
soul.” 
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A prize has been offered through a scien- 
tific review to the writer who will best put 
into such a form that laymen can, under- 
stand it, the conception of what is known 
among scholars as the fourth dimension. 
We may go so far as to say that we do not 
know whether our lot is bearable or unbear- 
able, unless we have lifted it over into the 
“fourth dimension ” of religious trust: that 
mysterious but geometrical region where the 
outlines of old anguish come beneath new 
laws, and where many of the familiar dia- 
grams of pain—having neither the length, 
nor breadth, nor height that we assumed 
them to have—must disappear. 

An acceptance of spiritual truth does not 
cure—though even as I write the words, ] 
pause to recognize the mystical and beautiful 
place which prayer holds in the Christian 
I should be the last of believers 
to deny that a genuine, and I might add a 
sensible, prayer may heal, or help to heal, a 
physical disorder. But this brings us to a 
discussion too long for these columns—per- 
haps almost spiritually too intimate. Set- 
ting aside, then—if it really be possible to 
set aside—the relation of prayer to suffer- 
ing as a therapeutic force; if the acceptance 
of spiritual truth does not cure, it may com- 
fort. It may apply to anguish an alleviation 
which no delicate mind would treat in a 
sceptical manner. No sneer can stand 
against the drying of a tear. A scoffer has 
a poor chance before a writhing man who 
knows that his pang is reduced by the con- 
sciousness of spiritual forces. 

Such exist—if anything exists. 
—if anything acts. Such may 
plight, or mine—if anything can. 

They who have fallen over into the great 
eanon of physical suffering, know how far 
the sky looks above the dripping cliffs; how 
distant seem the figures of the thoughtless, 
the indifferent, and the free, upon the edge 
of the chasm; how inevitable it is that we 
should walk a thousand feet below the plane 
of natural human life—practically alone. 
We seem to ourselves sometimes to have been 
ordained a foothold where no friend can 
walk beside us; it is too narrow, or too in- 
secure. We have come to recognize abso- 
lutely the limitations of human sympathy, 
and it is something to have learned where 
it eannot follow us. 

Then, perhaps one day, when we have given 
over expecting the divine thing called com- 
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prehension or companionship or comfort 
whatever word we give to it—behold! it has 
sought and found us. Through the desolate 
defile a footstep echoes from wall to wall of 
the unsealable rock. In the gloom we can see 
—there is always light enough for that—that 
His feet who is approaching us are bleed- 
ing as they step. His face is veiled by the 
fog; but His voice—ah, where have we heard 
it, known it, loved it? In what cavern of 
lost faith did it once have speech with 
us? What old, discarded tale does it re- 
call to us, so poignantly that our hearts melt 
within us, like theirs with whom He talk- 
ed at Emmaus by the way—they not know- 
ing, till He had told them, that it was the 
Lord? 

He who crowded into three years such a 
passion of pity as no man of us could ex- 
perience and live; He who poured the world 
of misery into His heart, until His arteries 
beat with compassion, as yours and mine 
bound with blood—He, above all other sor- 
rows, was sorry for the sick. An eminent 
rabbi, a great statesman, a distinguished 
prophet, a king if He would, a martyr as He 


chose—beyond all other professions. or oc- 
cupations He loved best to be a healer. 

The great host of Oriental disorders passed 
before Him in perpetual review. Ailing Pal- 
estine was always under His feet. As if to 
the exclusion of everything except sick souls, 
He made sick bodies His incessant business. 
No obstinate or abandoned case was incur- 
able under His treatment. None was so 
contagious, none so repulsive, none so shame- 
ful, none so hopeless, that He neglected it. 
To be deserted of men was to be remembered 
by Him. Anywhere, everywhere, and at all 
times, He stood in the popular heart for mer- 
ey to the ill. He had in the unapproachable 
degree the genius of healing. No one has 
ever half known the New Testament story 
who has not read it by the fierce light of in- 
curable physical suffering. 

In the subject of that supreme biography 
we have the unique figure of history—a well 
man who could understand the sick. 

Who of us, not having touched the depths 
of pain, or the heights of faith, has the right 
to say of Him that His power to comfort, or 
even His power to cure, has ceased? 
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ALWAYS 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


[ ave not ceased to love you for one hour, 

Since that first moment when I knew your heart 

Was linked to mine. Distance and Time might part 
Our pathways, and their everlasting power 
Might sunder us, as the wind a broken flower; 

Still this, my dream perpetual, would last 

‘Till all the wonder of the world were cast 


Down Death’s dark void, a terrifying shower. 


O doubt not that I think of you each day, 

Each night, each hour, each moment! We have not 
Forgotten Life because we do not say, 

“We live!” or shadowy Death, our final lot, 
Because we dread to name it... . High above, 


3eneath me, round about me, is our love! 
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GREAT cackling and commotion rose 
A tom the barnyard of the Deane farm. 
A large troubled hen, with every feath- 
er on end, ran excitedly about, making noise 
enough for five. “ There’s Andrew Jackson 
at it again, 7 know!” remarked Mrs. Deane, 
dusting the flour off her hands, “and just 
when I’m in the middle of making bread, and 
your uncle down in the 
medder pasture. "Tain’t 
any use my going after 
him, neither — Andrew 
Jackson knows I’m 
afraid to touch him. 
I’ve heard of turkey- 
gobblers hurting people, 
Dely, and he has an 
ugly temper, and always 
did have.” 

“But what is he do- 
ing to hurt the hens?” 
said Delight, who was 
entirely ignorant of 
barnyard matters. She 
was a pretty, delicate, 
golden-haired girl who 
had come to visit her 
uncle and aunt, all the 
way from Wisconsin, 
and who wanted to get 
the district school that 
fall. 

“Doing?” said Mrs. 
Deane, wearily. “ Well, 
Dely, you’d never guess. Nobody would, not 
if they’d raised turkeys all their born days. 
Andrew Jackson wants to set. Of all fool 
things, to think of a turkey-gobbler settin’, 
and at his time of life, too!” 

“But why can’t he set without bothering 
the hens?” asked Delight. 

“"’Cause he doesn’t set for the work of it,” 
explained her aunt, “ but just for fussiness. 
Your uncle says that Andrew Jackson is the 
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kind that would go to the Mothers’ Congress 
at Washington, if he was a man instead of 
a turkey-gobbler. Andrew Jackson takes 
such an interest in settin’ that he feels the 
hens aren’t attendin’ to it right. So just as 
a hen has got settled down to it, that old tur- 
key goes and pushes her off, and sets on the 
eggs himself for a while. He won’t let the 
hen come back, and he 
gobbles at her, and car- 
ries on so she_ gets 
thoroughly discouraged. 
*Most always he breaks 
some of the eggs, he be- 
ing so big and clumsy, 
and after he’s spoiled 
the nest, and upset the 
hen so’s she won’t come 
back, he walks off and 
lets the eggs get cold 
and that’s the end of it. 
He’s done that thing 
now four or five times, 
and now here he’s on 
Speckle’s nest, and she 
one of the best hens I’ve 


got.” 
“Why doesn’t Uncle 
Ben train Andrew 


Jackson better?” said 
Delight, smiling, in 
spite of herself, at 
Speckle’s sorrows. 

“Your unele’s_ got 
more to do than to ’tend to one crazy tur- 
key-gobbler,” returned Mrs. Deane. “I’m 
afraid of Andrew Jackson myself, and I 
just don’t see what we’re going to do about 
him.” 

“Can I go out and see if he is on the 
nest?” said Delight. 

“Land, yes, child. But don’t go near him 
—he might fly at you, and he’s as big and 
strong as they make them. He’s a prize 
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turkey, Andrew Jackson is, and we’d hate 
to kill him. Do be careful, now.” 

The good woman looked after Delight, and 
shook her head as the girl went toward the 
barn. Delight was such a frail, pink-and- 
white creature, sweet-voiced and gentle. 
How was such a girl to make her way against 
a rough world? Work she must, for she was 
the eldest of six, and her father had just 
died. But to teach the district school— Mrs. 
Deane thought of Sammy Hendricks, the 
stalwart ringleader of the clan of mischiev- 
vous boys, and felt hopeless. Delight’s uncle 
would do his best, and he knew the school 
trustees well—but what would they think 
when they saw their slender bit of a girl? 
Mrs. Deane sighed, and kneaded her bread 
with melancholy forebodings. 

As for Delight, she entered the barn with- 
out fear, because she was not given to being 
afraid of anything. Far in the corner, in 
the half-light, a large dark shape confronted 
her. Speckle stil cackled wildly at her back. 
She advanced, but Andrew Jackson resented 
this intrusion upon his quasi-maternal duties. 
Ruffling every feather, and gobbling under 
his breath, he half rose, showing himself 
indeed portentous. Delight surveyed him 


critically, standing perfectly still; and after 
a few moments he subsided into a watchful 
attitude. 

Delight looked round the barn. Andrew 
Jackson was in the unused corner stall, half 
full of hay. At the other side of the barn 
were a lot of new shingles, giving a good 
smell of new pine. Delight walked over to 
them quickly, chose out a long and efficient 
one, and returned. Before Andrew Jackson 
fairly knew what was happening he was be- 
ing spanked soundly over the head and back. 

“Shoo! Andrew Jackson,” said Delight, 
with a decisive intonation and a hard spank. 
Andrew’s wits, not large in proportion to his 
size, and muddled with fussiness, forsook 
him. Before he thought, he ran—ran igno- 
miniously, even as Speckle had run before 
him. He collected himself out in the barn- 
yard, but too late. Delight, like the angel 
with the flaming sword, stood on guard with 
the shingle, and Andrew Jackson’s head 
ached. Human beings were so different. 
One would have thought this little person 
even easier to rout than stout, timid Mrs. 
Deane—and now look at her! Andrew gob- 
bled to relieve his feelings. But when De- 
light advanced, he lost his wits again and 
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DELIGHT SETTLED HERSELF FOR THE FRAY. 
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seuttled—there is no other word for it— 
around the hen-house. 

Delight smiled. Then she explored a little 
more. When she went back to the house she 
had a plan. 

“May I do what I want with Andrew 
Juckson for a while, Aunt Eunice?’ she 
asked. “I think I can keep him from in- 
terfering with the hens.” 

“Did he run at you?” said Mrs. Deane. 

“No, indeed!” said Delight. “I spanked 
him with a shingle, and he ran away in- 
stead.” 

“ You—spanked—Andrew Jackson?” said 
Mrs. Deane, with a gasp. “ Well, of all 
things! Yes, child, you can do anything 
you’ve a mind to with that turkey. It ‘ll 
do him good.” 

Andrew Jackson, troubled greatly in his 
mind behind the hen-house, did not specially 
notice anything outside his own ruffled feel- 
ings. But the hens saw with interest that 
day ,the dragging out by Mr. Deane and De- 
light of various odd lengths of wire netting, 
and the hunting up, in the barn and wood- 
shed, of various china eggs and smooth 
stones. Before the afternoon was over a 
prison gate of wire netting swung across 
the corner stall, shutting it in securely, and 
a tempting-looking nest in the hay, with near- 
ly a dozen indestructible near-eggs, was ready 
for occupancy. Then Delight with the shin- 
gle, and her uncle with a broomstick, went 
out to look for Andrew Jackson. 

Now, Andrew Jackson had fully made up 
his mind to teach the small person with the 
shingle a lesson when he next met her. The 
trouble was that she was so prompt and 
unexpected that she met him first and routed 
all his ideas. Before he knew what was 
what, he was fleeing from her round the hen- 
house, across the barnyard, and into the 
shelter of the barn, where he made for the 
corner stall with a remnant of courage. He 
would show her he was going to set on that 
nest if he chose. 

Mr. Deane brought up the rear, laughing 
so hard that he could hardly hold his broom- 
handle. “Want me to fix him on the nest?” 
he said. 

“He'll go on himself,” said Delight. An- 
drew Jackson, in fact, huddled down on the 
eggs and defied her with a red and angry 
eye. “If you'll let me have a chair, Uncle 
Ben, I’ll sit down here until supper,” and she 
produced a bit of crochet lace from her apron 
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pocket, and __ sat 
down calmly in 
front of the excited 
gobbler when the 
chair was fetched. 

“Aren’t you go- 

ing to fasten the 
gate and leave 
him?” said Mr. 
Deane. 
“No; he wouldn’t 
understand as well 
as I want him. to,” 
said Delight. Her 
uncle whistled ap- 
preciatively and 
went off to look 
after the milking, 
and Delight _ set- 
tled herself for the 
fray. 

Andrew Jackson 
felt her presence 
acutely. She was 
not touching him, 
it is true. But he THE RINGLEADER. 
wanted her to go 
away. And because he was on the nest not 
of his own lordly will and pleasure, he did 
not at all want to stay there. The eggs were 
cold, too, and the whole situation undesir- 
able. Andrew Jackson stood up, intending to 
leave. 

Before his legs were fully straightened the 
shingle came down on his back, not with a 
whack, but only a premonitory tap. “ Sit 
down, Andrew Jackson!” said a soft voice. 

Andrew Jackson gobbled and kept rising. 
This time the shingle came hard and hurt. 
He thought better of it and subsided. The 
eggs were unnaturally cold, the nest most 
uncomfortable. When would this extraordi- 
nary and determined young person go away ? 

Alas! she did not go until he had been 
setting for an hour and she had finished two 
points of her lace. And then, before leaving, 
she swung to and fastened the wire gate. 
Andrew Jackson was hungry, he was angry, 
he was bewildered. He sank down on the 
eggs, and felt a momentary revulsion against 
the whole art of setting. Why had he under- 
taken to teach that foolish Speckle ? 

He felt this more acutely still next day. 
The wire door prisoned him in while break- 
fast was served in the barnyard. It was only 
opened when Delight appeared, shut the barn 
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“WHAT ARE YOU DOING OUT HERE?” SHE CRIED. 


door, and placed food for him on the floor. 
Andrew Jackson had no pride left. He rush- 
ed forward, ate and drank, and was defiant 
no longer. He endeavored to walk about and 
abandon the nest, afterward, but one tap 
with the shingle sent him hastening to the 
eggs. “Sit still, Andrew Jackson!” said De- 
light’s soft voice, as she opened the barn 
door. The glimpse of freedom was too tan- 
talizing. He half rose, and then ducked has- 
tily to avoid a sharp spank, which took him 
amidships. After that he attended strictly 
to business, while Deligkt crocheted for a 
while. When she left the barn she shut the 
wire door. Andrew Jackson began to realize 
his situation—and oh, how he, hated those 
eggs! 

In two days he had learned the full extent 
of his limitations. When Delight left the 
wire door open next morning, and went out 
of the barn, he had cautiously stolen off the 
nest, only to have her re-enter and shoo him 
back to his duty. After several experiences 
of this kind, the idea that she was always 


on guard became fixed in his small brains, 
and he could be safely left for hours at a 
time with the gate wide open. Once, and 
only once, he hoped for a brief space. That 
was when, one day, Delight had driven to 
town with her uncle, and Andrew Jackson, 
after three hours of solitude, ventured trem- 
blingly forth. Mrs. Deane saw him and, 
feeling herself no longer afraid of him, ran 
over to shoo him back. But the big turkey 
had no fear of this known and unequal an- 
tagonist—he swelled, gobbled, and charged 
upon her with tremendous and pent-up wrath. 
Delight and Uncle Ben, driving up the lane, 
with a third person in the wagon, saw the 
wild chase into the side yard and to the very 
foot of the kitchen steps. 

“Pretty fierce old customer, that turkey- 
gobbler of yours,” said the third occupant of 
the carriage. 

“Yes, so he is,” said Uncle Ben. “ You’d 
not think Dely here could do much with him, 
seeing as she never saw a turkey till she came 
here last month—now would you?” 














THE JOY 
“You'd better keep away from him, Miss 
Dely,” said the other man. 

“Sho!” said Uncle Ben. 
Want the whip?” 

“ No, indeed, Uncle Ben.” Delight jump- 
ed out and ran straight for Andrew Jack- 
son, gobbling in the sun at the foot of the 
steps. ! What are you doing 


“Go ahead, Dely. 


“ Shoo—shoo! 
out here?’ she cried, pointing her finger at 
the swelling gobbler. Her compressed mouth 
had a smile behind it, but Andrew Jackson 
did not know that. He only felt that pro- 
found dread of the unexpected with which this 
quick and imperious individual always in- 
spired him. He quailed; he fled; he rushed 
into the barn, pursued by Homeric shouts of 
laughter from the wagon, and huddled. down 
on the eggs so hard that he would have 
broken every one if they had been genuine. 

The two men came in and looked at him. 
“He’s been two weeks on the nest now,” said 
Uncle Ben. “ We’re expecting a china tea- 
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set and a stone fence to hatch out ’most any 
day. “Twas Dely’s idea. I didn’t think she 
could do it, but she did. She’s the only girl 
I ever saw could knock spots out of a fool 
turkey like that, and put an idea into his 
head that he must behave just the way she 
wants.” 

“Tm! Well, I know considerable about 
turkeys,” said the other man, who happened 
to be one of the school trustees, come out to 
dinner. “I should say Miss Dely can have 
the school whenever she wants it. Looks to 
me as if Sammy Hendricks would have the 
surprise of his life sometime durin’ the first 
week of the fall term!” 

Which turned out to be the case. As for 
Andrew Jackson, after three weeks were up, 
and he was released from his hated nest, he 
never again tried to teach any hen how to 
set; and to the end of his days, which were 
long (for this is a true story), he never could 
abide the sight of a shingle! 




















THE JOY 


Dame Fortune passed him by with sullen frown 
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But he, with joy of living so beguiled 


Within his heart was not at all cast down, 


And as she passed along looked on, and smiled. 
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Educational Jdeals coy) 


for the Pupil 


HE realization of the ideal of yesterday 

and the substitution of the ideal of 

to-day are the conditions of progress. 
The manufacturer who is content to leave 
the machinery of ten or even five years ago 
unchanged must expect to see another mill 
turning out better products, for skill, ingenu- 
ity, invention have been at work during 
those years and have marked out a better 
way. His ideal is always in advance, and 
he is constantly working toward it, never re- 
laxing effort with the feeling that the possi- 
bilities have been exhausted. It is in part 
this conception of education which gives it 
fascination. The human mind and heart are 
like a rich mine, with treasures yet to be 
discovered, or a partially explored country, 
with new regions ‘yet to be opened; better 
still, a power greater than any physical force, 
which may set in motion the currents that 
propel and control life itself. 

What are some of the ideals of education? 
First, the preservation of energy. The ener- 
gy is there, in the human mind and body. 
How shall it be preserved, so as to accomplish 
the most possible, with the least waste? This 
is an important question in practical affairs, 
whether on a large or a small scale. In a 
heating-plant the use of the exhaust steam, 
in a manufactory the utilization of the op- 
portunities for by-products, count as factors 
in success. In the household, the systematic 
planning of the day, the devotion of the 
freshest and consequently the best hours to 
the most important duties, the filling in of 
odd moments with the mechanical and frag- 
mentary, yet necessary details, make all the 
difference between the well-conducted and 
the haphazard home. The management of a 
life is more important than the administra- 
tion of a household or an industry, and yet 
the common-sense and skill devoted to busi- 
ness and housekeeping are often conspicuous 
by their absence in education. Looking from 


a car window one day, as the train stopped 
at the station of a manufacturing town, I 
was interested and amused by a group of 
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little girls, from five to eight years old, who 
were dancing up and down the platform and 
shouting at the top of their lungs, their ex- 
uberance of spirit resembling the antics of 
lively puppies or frolicsome kittens. It was 
not a new experience; one often sees children 
at play, shouting, gesticulating, running 
about, apparently without aim or purpose, 
like young ponies in a pasture, with much 
the same sort of irresponsible joy. Possibly 
you, too, have had the feeling that it is a 
pity to have so much splendid physical ener- 
gy wasted, which older ones might put to 
use in their work, but if there is a touch 
of selfishness in that thought, there certainly 
is none in the wish that it might not pass 
with childhood, but be stored as a power in 
later life. 

The preservation of physical energy is an 
important aim of education, that energy 
which, while not expressing itself in the an- 
ties of a lively child, makes of work a joy, 
instead of drudgery, which keeps alive the 
child spirit of enthusiasm and buoyancy and 
sends out into service men and women of 
real power. It must be assumed as a neces- 
sary starting-point that the home and the 
school should work together to secure this re- 
sult. The school and college should supple- 
ment the home, not take its place as an edu- 
cational force. The influence of the teacher 
in the day school is limited by the fact that 
she has only a few hours each day in which 
to exert that influence, and in all grades 
above the kindergarten and primary, the 
foundations of several years have been laid 
before the child comes under her influence 
at all. The responsibility, then, lies not al- 
together, or even mainly, in the sphere of 
the school. 

Professor Tyler of Amherst College, in a 
recent address, reminds parents and teachers 
that in the physical development of the child 
every organ has its own time for growth or 
development and that their business is to 
find out what organ is growing or developing 
at each age and ta help that organ all that 

















they can; hence work and exercise must be 
different at different ages. After the stage 
of pure growth comes a stage of growth by 
exercise, when the question should be not 
“How much can the child endure?’ but 
“How much will best promote growth?” It 
is at this point that the responsibility of the 
school centres. There are many subjects de- 
sirable for the child to know, the whole field 
of knowledge lies before him, and the ambi- 
tious teacher is eager to lead him into that 
field. But his future usefulness depends not 
so much upon the additional facts which he 
may acquire, as upon the amount of energy 
which is accumulated, the force which will 
make a man or woman of power in later 
years. Undue nervous strain, whether in the 
amount of work required or the system by 
which it is conducted—and often it is the 
latter, rather than the former, which pro- 
duces a high nervous tension—will be avoid- 
ed by the wise teacher who sees in education 
a development of the powers, rather than a 
cramming with facts. 

The home has a double duty, that of a wise 
understanding and supervision, not only of 
the school life, but also of the life out of 
school. An experience of many years in the 
teaching of girls has convinced the writer 
that a nervous break-down is generally the 
result not of too much work, but of too little 
common-sens2. Early hours, nutritious food 
at regular times, exercise in the open air, 
abundance of fresh air and sunshine in sleep- 
ing and living rooms, a limitation of social 
engagements, are essential in the case wf the 
growing girl, and their observance means not 
only increased power for work at the time 
and in the future, but also increased happi- 
ness and zest in life. The elementary and 
secondary school years are years when capi- 
tal is being accumulated, capital of health, of 
capacity for a sane and genuine enjoyment 
of life. Not that it is to be a time of drudg- 
ery, devoid of pleasure. But the substitution 
of evening engagements, late hours, and in- 
door entertainments for the simpler pleasures 
and out-of-door sports of an earlier genera- 
tion, means making our girls old before their 
time and introducing an element of nervous 
excitement into life for which they must 
sometime pay the penalty. 

Preservation of energy has an intellectual, 
as well as a physical, side. The mental alert- 
ness of a little child is as conspicuous as his 
physical activity. Think of what he accom- 
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plishes merely in the acquirement of lan- 
guage. We of a larger growth struggle for 
years and then fail to master another tongue; 
he, in the two or three short years, during 
one of which he says little that is intelligi- 
ble, not only understands what‘is said to 
him, but uses with skill and rapidity a vo- 
cabulary of his own of many hundreds of 
words. His intellectual curiosity is a fasci- 
nating and often a pathetic thing to watch, 
pathetic because it secures so little response. 
Careless, impatient, inaccurate answers are 
more than a mistake, they are frequently a 
crime, maiming, stunting, and going far to- 
ward killing the intellectual life just begin- 
ning to develop. Intellectual energy should 
be conserved at every step of the way. At 
four or five, the mind is like a delicate in- 
strument, registering every impression; at 
eleven or twelve, it sometimes seems to have 
lost that power of ready response to the stim- 
ulus, of accuracy in registering it. If it is 
disquieting to see the physical vigor dimin- 
ish, it is no less disquieting to mark the loss 
in mental vitality. There will be a differ- 
ence in expression in the intellectual, as in 
the physical realm, but the energy ought to 
be there, ready to be directed into useful 
channels. It is easy to see that the second 
result is dependent in part upon the first, 
that a sound body goes far toward producing 
a sane and alert mind, but that is not the 
entire secret. There may be a splendid de- 
velopment of the bodily powers and yet no 
vigor of the intellectual. 

Much is said about exacting college en- 
trance requirements and the responsibility 
for the pressure in the preparatory schools is 
frequently laid upon the college. While it 
is true that the college, in its ambition for a 
high standard, sometimes errs, it is equally 
true that it often fails to find what it might 
reasonably expect—that is, accuracy and clear 
understanding of subjects on which students 
have spent several years in the elementary 
and secondary schools. There was general 
comment a year or two ago over an article 
in the Critic, written by an associate pro- 
fessor at Mount Holyoke, on the ignorance 
of English literature among students enter- 
ing college, but probably most instructors in 
our colleges could supplement these illustra- 
tions by others quite as significant. The 
field of knowledge is too vast to expect the 
student to cover it in any one subject, but 
accuracy and clear understanding of what 
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has been studied, seem not too much to ex- 
pect. 

This thought leads naturally to a second 
ideal, the development of the individual. 
There is an important side of education 
which has to do with what is more or less 
external, the means to an end, such as build- 
ings, equipment, methods; but the real things, 
after all, are those which cannot be repre- 
sented in statistics or adequately expressed 
in reports. The first step in all education 
at home or in school is the understanding 
and training of the child. 

There should be developed first, an enthu- 
siasm, a joy in work. A recent article in the 
Atlantic, on “ Rhoda’s Teacher,” says of him 
that if he cannot produce in his pupils what 
Spencer calls “pleasurable excitement,” he 
is a failure. The average boy and girl will 
respond to that which interests, but here 
again, as in so many phases of the question, 
the responsibility rests very largely upon the 
love and enthusiasm of the teacher for the 
subject. The instructor who dislikes what 
he is teaching may rest assured that the pu- 
pil will not be likely to have for it a warmer 
feeling than that of mere endurance. 

But the ideal of joy in work is more far- 
reaching than a pleasurable excitement in 
the studies of the schools: it includes what 
may be called, in lieu of a better term, in- 
dustrial idealism. With all the advance of 
the last few years in practical education, 
such as manual training and domestic sci- 
ence, there is growing up in the country a 
large body of young people who need more 
than anything else the spirit of idealism for 
and in the work which is done by the hand. 
The very definition of the word “ menial ” 
is an illustration. In derivation, signifying 
“of the household,” it is defined as “low, 
mean,” the interpretation which is usual to- 
day. Generally speaking, most of those who 
should be depended upon to do the work con- 
nected with the household, using the term in 
the broad significance of an age when practi- 
eally all industries were included with its 
scope, fall into two great classes—first, those 
who feel that any quality of work performed 
by the mind is superior to the most skilful 
hand labor; and second, the multitudes who 
labor with an eye single not to the character 
of the work performed, but to the size of the 
pay and the shortness of the hours. There 
are, of course, noteworthy exceptions, but it 
is surely a case where the exceptions do but 
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prove the rule. The way in which our ad- 
vantages, such as improved and almost hu- 
man machinery, with its danger of making 
those who tend it mere automata; our zeal 
for and emphasis upon the value of educa- 
tion; our unequalled opportunities for the 
individual to rise to any position, regardless 
of his ancestry—have had their influence in 
bringing about the condition in which* we 
find ourselves. Education should restore the 
idealism which makes a man proud of his 
part in shaping a tool or weaving a fabric, 
which teaches a woman that it is worth 
while to have a housewife’s skill and thor- 
oughness. It should ineuleate a more dis- 
criminating sense of values, that sense which 
sees that it is more dignified to be a capable 
mechanic than an inefficient preacher or law- 
yer, a good cook rather than a poor teacher, 
realizing that 

“All service ranks the same with God. 

There is no last nor first.” 

It would not be far from the truth to in- 
clude the ideal of individual development 
under appreciation of the beautiful, for real 
appreciation of beauty means both culture 
and character. 

The multiplication of courses; the advance 
in scientific subjects, opening new lines of 
study, most important and interesting; the 
decided tendency toward the utilitarian in 
education and, most of all, the enormous in- 
crease in the publication of current books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, combine to pre- 
sent a very serious danger—that is, the de- 
cline in appreciation of the beautiful in lit- 
erature. There is need of a crusade in the 
American home, as well as in the American 
school, preaching the value of books, the 


“Great Books” and the “Great Little 
Books.” We are fast becoming a newspaper 


and magazine reading people, and the influ- 
ence will be felt in the lowering not only 
of our taste and intellectual power, but also 
of our ideals. Not that all newspapers, all 
periodicals, should be tabooed; such an elim- 
ination would mean loss of touch with the 
history that is making, with discoveries, in- 
ventions, changes of thought; the sacrifice 
of the inspiration -which comes from the 
modern writer of fiction, yerse, and essay. 
Two decisions, however, should be made by 
all men and women whether in the home or 
in the school, who are interested in educa- 
tion: first, that no sensational newspaper or 
cheap periodical, cheap in the sense of what 
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it contains, shall find a place in their homes 
or offices; and second, that the daily reading 
shall include something besides newspa- 
per and magazine, however valuable. Cul- 
ture implies companionship with books, not 
a casual acquaintance, and our boys and 
girls are not educated unless they are taught 
this truth. 

Familiarity with the beautiful expression 
of thought leads to culture of speech. The 
English language is a marvellous instrument 
of expression, but we fall far short of its 
possibilities, in the choice of words, in ex- 
tent and variety of vocabulary, in simplicity 
and beauty of arrangement, even in pronun- 
ciation and inflection. The school has a dif- 
ficult problem, for, in many instances, the 
pupils come from homes where the spoken 
language is a foreign tongue; in many more 
it is crude and illiterate; and even when it 
does not belong in either one of these cate- 
gories there is little attention given to the 
manner of speaking. 

The ideal education includes in the appre- 
ciation of beauty the beautiful in conduct. 
American education at heart has a regard for 
conduct of the highest type, but in its em- 
phasis upon what it considers the essentials, 
truth, honor, integrity, purity, it is some- 
times disposed to ignore what it would call 
convention. Yet no less an authority than 
our own great philosopher defines manners 
as “the happy ways of doing things,” and 
says, “if they are superficial, so are the dew- 
drops, which give such a depth to the morn- 
ing meadows”; and again, “the flower of 
courtesy does not very well bide handling, 
but if we dare to open another leaf and re- 
place what parts go to its conformation, we 
shall find an intellectual quality. Defect in 
manners is usually the defect of fine percep- 
tions.” The “defect in fine perceptions,” 
that is the secret of much in our American 
life which jars upon our finer natures. The 
home must bear the heavier responsibility, 
for it is only by early and constant training 
that the perceptions will be quick and keen; 
to avoid loud talking and laughing and con- 
spicuous behavior, and to realize that defer- 
ence toward those whose age and position 
demand it, consideration toward all, and the 
little courtesies, are a part of culture. A 
touch of courtliness and courtesy, gracious- 
ness and grace, in the midst of the hurry and 
bustle of our modern life, is it too much to 
ask ? 
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It has been well said that the colleges 
“must furnish us the leaders for this period 
of quick and profound changes. The leader 
may well be learned, he must be a man of 
power,” and this development of power means 
the development of the faculty of thought. 
It is not easy; there is nothing that is harder 
than concentrated, consecutive thought, and 
the acquirement of that power should be be- 
gun before the days of college or university 
training. Two faults in our educational 
system are largely responsible for the fact 
that “students are more willing to be learn- 
ers than to become thinkers”: first, the tend- 
ency to attempt too many subjects rather 
than to master a few; and second, the en- 
couragement to study along the lines of least 
resistance. There are so many subjects of 
interest in the modern curriculum that often 
the student is inclined to take a dilution of 
education rather than a concentrated extract. 
Again, he is tempted, more often at home 
than in the school, to elect that for which he 
has an aptitude, which is frequently the 
modern way of saying that which is easy for 
him. The pressure brought to bear against 
studies of distinctive disciplinary value can 
be fully realized only by those who have to 
resist it. “Why should my daughter be re- 
quired to study mathematics? She will never 
have any practical use for it,” will ring as a 
familiar sound in the ears of college and 
school executives. And yet the daughter in 
question may need just that training in con- 
centration of thought, in order to make of 
the course in literature, which she wishes, 
something more than a superficial survey of 
the subject. 

An educational ideal must include a regard 
for law, civil, moral, and spiritual. Recent 
developments in all classes of society em- 
phasize the importance of inculeating this 
doctrine in the schoolroom, as well as of 
preaching it from the pulpit and through the 
press. Disregard of law is a menace, whether 
it takes the form of violence in an industrial 
strife, illegality in a corporation, or lawless- 
ness in an academic institution. The disre- 
gard is not least serious in the last case; not 
only are the boys and men in the schools and 
colleges the citizens of the future and by 
their habits forming the character of that 
citizenship, but they also represent the really 
privileged class in the community, and should 
set the example of regard for law, not dis- 
regard of it. Every time a band of college 
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men disturb the peace and defy authority, 
they distinctly lower the morale of a com- 
munity. The government expects _ strict 
obedience to the military regulations from 
those who have enlisted in the army; it has 
a right to expect as implicit loyalty from 
the greater army of those to whom it has en- 
trusted its citizenship, and the schoolroom 
is not meeting its obligation unless it teaches 
the dignity of being a law-abiding citizen. 
Regard for law bears a close relationship to 
reverence, reverence for the rights of others 
and for human life and welfare; reverence 
for all that is sacred, in worship, in religious 
thought and experience, in every expression 
of the things of the spirit. 

It is many centuries since Sccrates taught 


that a failure to practise virtue is the mark 
of the fool, and the wise writer of the Prov- 
erbs declared happy the man that findeth 
wisdom and the man that getteth under- 
standing. It is not the mere training of the 
intellect which is the ideal of education any 
more than it is the mere training of the body. 
The joy in work, which helps to make serv- 
ice efficient; the appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, in thought and speech and deed; the 
development of the divine power of thought; 
the reverence for law, including the great 
principles which underlie all life; the con- 
servation of power, physical, mental, and 
spiritual—all these enter into that wisdom 
which to them that lay hold upon her is a 
tree of life. 











MUSIC 


BY SARAH D. HOBART 


Aut other arts touch earth with drooping wings: 
The scene that on the pictured canvas glows 
Is but the shadow which the sun-god throws— 

The painted semblance of the souls of things. 

Baffled and sad, the toiling seulptor flings 
The steel aside that mars the stone’s repose, 
Inadequate the beauty to disclose 

That life from cold, unlovely atoms brings. 

But thou, O angel of the highest heaven, 
Companioning through trials’ cleansing fires, 

Cheering each path our weary feet have trod, 

The palms of victory to thee are given. 

Thou, ’midst the rapture of the seraph choirs, 
Unveilst thy face before the throne of God! 














WeeiLL you come to us for three 
weeks?’ wrote my friend, one 
day in May. 

Would I come? 

To the land of windmills and dikes and 
dunes, of storks, “gingerbread lovers,” and 
canals ? 

I packed my great American 
haste and quiver—a task, however, 
I might just as well have spared myself, for 
the reason that most Dutch stairs must, from 
their narrowness, have rebelled at its size, 
and because the last things you require in 
visiting in a Dutch upper middle-class or 
professional circle, such as my invitation 
came from, are fine clothes, or much-decked 
head-pieces. I thought my raiment simple, 
but the evening gown, the dressy blouses, the 
white flower-trimmed hat, never saw the light 
of day or evening in Holland. During my 
whole visit they lay hidden away in un- 
troubled uselessness, a fate, as I was told, 
which had befallen much of the trousseaux 
of two or three American women married to 
Dutchmen. 

A Dutch bride must have her supply of 
clothes—yes, but since they are traditionally 
expected to last five years, sensible, rather 
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than fashionable, or light attire, must be 
laid in by the maiden. 

A Dutch bride, by the way, must also fur- 
nish her house and provide its linen, so 
between her betrothal day when cards are 
sent out and flowers and congratulations re- 
ceived, and that of her wedding, which often 
does not take place for years, she must keep 
busy her needle. 

A plain silk blouse for pleasant weather, 
a velvet or corduroy one for winter, a dark 
skirt, or reform dress, are suitable alike 
for visit, dinner, or theatre. The winds 
which whirl the windmills also whirl hats, 
and so the ladies of Holland wear small 
caps and long capes after nightfall. As for 
evening dresses, I never saw one while there, 
and the talk goes that the “ Little Queen,” 
as they still call her, kindly gave afternoon 
special audience to the daughters of a high 
official whose ideas of decorum could not 
bear the thought of his Elsje and Maritje 
wearing the low-cut bodice of evening re- 
quirement. 

However, 


knowing nothing of this, I 
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packed my trunk, and, taking my cab, drove 
down by Hyde Park in the fragrance of a 
late May twilight, dashed into Piccadilly with 
its cabs of diners and theatre-goers flying 
about in that early evening gayety so char- 
acteristic of London, on to the station, and 
into the train for Harwich. While the light 
lingered we puffed away, and flying through 
Essex and old Colchester, with its million 
memories, came to Harwich and “took ship 
for Holland.” After a pleasant few hours I 
opened my eager eyes 6n the sweet May 
morning of a new country. 

I had never been to the Continent, and 
Dutch was for me a fast-locked language. 
My troubles began with the approach of the 
dearest little girl you can well picture. On 
she came along the deck, her rosy, round face 
full of that shy courage which little children 
summon to assist them in making friends. 

“ Jufvrouw,” she began, and then followed 
a series of sounds beyond indicating. 

What could I do? 

The Dutch language rose between us like 
a wall of the Tower of Babel yet standing. 
I smiled, I held out my hand, I shook my 
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head, and then I tried speaking English to 
her. At its sibilant sounds her little lips 
quivered and shook, one finger went to her 
mouth, and, wounded, she shrank away. 

In a moment came her mother. 

“T have told Wilhelmina,” she said, in 
English, “how it is that you cannot _under- 
stand her, but she is too little, I fear, to 
understand.” Nor would the small Wilhel- 
mina deign to return. , 

Grieving over our lingual misunderstand- 
ing, I waved good-by at the dock, and then, 
joyful and full of anticipation, I was em- 
braced by my friend, and, smiling and talk- 
ing, we set out for her near-by home, she 
pointing and explaining, I listening and ask- 
ing questions. 

No, no house in Holland stands on the per- 
pendicular. Yes, the gentlemen speak to a 
lady first. That queer old woman there with 
the white cap and gleaming gold ornaments 
like horns was a peasant. 

“Our house is quite near,” my friend 
confided; “we live in a flat. They are new 
things here, and are different from ours in 
America. Each house has two apartments, 
the upper house and the lower 
house, each with two floors which 
fit into each other. My second 
floor is over my neighbor’s floor, 
not my own first one. She has 
the garden, but we have the 
view. Wait until you see the 
windmills and sky from our ver- 
anda! Oh, here we are!” she 
cried, and stopped before a block 
of houses standing on the street. 
The first thing I noticed was 
the tiny mirrors arranged before 
the windows. Later I found 
their usefulness to lie in giving 
a Dutch housewife a swift vision 
of whoever rings at the door. 

I also noticed the brass door- 
plate, on which I read the name 
of my friend’s husband, and af- 
ter it her former surname. 

“ Ah yes,” laughed my friend, 
“woman here, at least, does not 
lose her identity as far as her 
name goes.” 

Later she showed me her vis- 
iting-eard, on which was written, 
“ Mevrouw,” then her several 
Christian names, her new sur- 


US. name, and her old one. 











IN THE 

“My husband has my surname also on 
his,” she explained. 

“You will wipe your feet, please?” put in 
my host, indicating an iron scraper just out- 
side his door. I made use of it obediently, 
and from that moment until the last day I 
spent in Holland I seemed to be cleaning, 
scraping, and rubbing my shoes. I do not 
say that it was a work of supererogation. 
The mud certainly oozes up between all the 
cobblestones of the pavements, but there are 
times when to wipe your feet eight or nine 
times in your progress from the door of a 
house to your hostess awakens in a breast not 
Dutch a feeling that in a child we might 
dub naughty. 

It is hard to know just what not to tell 
about this visit. It was all so very different 
from any other I ever paid, and the customs 
and ways began to reveal themselves at every 
turn. 

Maria, the maid, could only indulge in the 
loved occupation of beating rugs on the 


street on Saturday morning. So vigorously 
had all the maids beaten, and so great had 
been the dust, and so long had they lingered 
on the pavements in past years, that the law 
has now stepped in and forbidden all beating 


except Saturday morning. 

The peasants, who came in from the coun- 
try, brought each vegetable to the door in 
one of the famous carts drawn by dogs. They 
are often great jokers, but their fun is along 
a line hardly Anglo-Saxon. One must bar- 
gain and barter over milk, cheese, butter, and 
all the rest, and, during marketing-time, 
things were lively, especially on Saturday 
morning when the maids in their short 
skirts, gay blouses, and aprons were beating 
the rugs and welcoming friends and relations 
among the crowd of peasants in their carts. 

Then there was the old woman who sold 
hot water to poor people, and the one.who 
sold fire, and the young man who was terri- 
fied to be alone in a drawing-room with me 
because we were both unmarried and un- 
chaperoned, and the other who fled when by 
chance thrown into my company on the street 
when we lunched as a party in The Hague, 
for the excellent reason that to be seen walk- 
ing out with a maiden lady was tantamount 
to announcing his engagement to his friends. 

Each day I turned over a new page in a 
story-book with pictures, and when later I 
returned for a second visit near St. Nicholas’ 
Day, I made actual acquaintance with my 
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friends, the “gingerbread lovers.” They 
were not exactly as beautiful as I had imag- 
ined them when a little girl, and I was as- 
sured by my friend that the taste for eating 
them must be acquired, she had found; but I 
bought two for sentiment’s sake, and, wrap- 
ped carefully, they lie to-day in my trunk. 

One of the most important parts of a 
Dutch house is the veranda. It is a small, 
narrow room at the end of all dining-rooms. 
It has its outer, and sometimes inner, wall 
made of glass windows. It is furnished with 
tables, chairs, and perhaps a sofa. and there 
the Dutch housewife receives her guests at 
tea. My friend had a roomy one, so there, 
in the long spring twilights, we sat amid the 
fragrance of lilacs, laburnums, and all spring 
flowers floating up from the garden of the 
lower house, the windmills whirling merrily 
against the lovely Dutch sky, a stork, per- 
haps, now rising with dangling legs from 
its nest—the scene forever like a picture. 

Over and over I kept repeating, as if in 
my geography class at school, “ Holland is 
noted for windmills, dikes, and the cleanli- 
ness of its people.” Maria had already 
proved true the last statement, having pol- 
ished away all the oxidation from my friend’s 
silver-wedding-present ornaments. Now, in 
Holland, as in Germany and Italy, it is the 
custom for the newcomer to call first. Hard- 
ly was I rested before off we set to do our 
duty, and so, one after the other, I entered 
the homes of friends or relations, taking 
seat upon sofa, or chair, of honor, at the table, 
which is the centre, one might say, of every 
Dutch company conversation. 

“ Als’t U blieft” (“If you please”), said 
each hostess, handing me lemonade or wine, 
and little cakes or biscuits kept in a tortoise- 
shell or Japanese box, brought out from a 
cupboard in the wall whose door was papered 
exactly like the room. 

“Tlow do you find this — that — every- 
thing?” I was asked, and when I found it all 
very delightful and pleasant, smiles beamed. 

These hostesses all wore dark, neatly fitting, 
but very short-waisted dresses, and little 
black alpaca or silk aprons trimmed on their 
lower edges with embroidery or fine lace, and 
in many cases they seemed like Rembrandt 
portraits stepped out of the Moritzhuis or 
Ryks Gallery picture-frames to entertain me. 

One house, I remember, stood on a canal 
spanned by little rustic bridges, in whose 
waters swam black swans with crimson beaks, 
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and some water-fowls so exactly like toy ones 
in shape and coloring that to this day I am 
sure some one winds them up and sets them 
to swimming. 

The first visit to this charming house be- 
gan by scraping our shoes on the scraper. 
We mounted the front stone steps, and be- 
hold! a mat! We rubbed and wiped. The 
maid opened the door. “ Dag,” she said, and 
waited, for there, just within, was another 
mat. We rubbed and wiped, not lightly nor 
superficially, but well. We crossed a marble 
hall with never a speck on its whiteness. The 
maid paused. At the foot of the flight of 
stairs lay a mat. Wipe again. We mounted. 
Again a mat. A few stéps and again a door, 
a mat, and then, Heaven be praised, our hos- 
tess and the lemonade and cake! 

This hostess was what we might well be 
when we are old, unselfish, magnanimous, 
eager still to learn—she spoke French, Ger- 
man, English, Dutch, and kept abreast of all 
literature in the four languages—and so 


broad-minded that, seeing Dutch ways can- 
not hold out against the tide of progressive 
time, had opened her exclusive Dutch door 
to foreign guests, and permitted her unmar- 
ried daughter to earn her own living. 


When we went to dinner at this house, 
which was a modern one of considerable size, 
of course the function began with the feet- 
scraping. The maid then led us into a small 
room near the entrance, arranged with mir- 
ror and toilet conveniences. My Dutch 
companions removed hats, wraps, gloves, and 
overshoes. Then each lady took from the in- 
evitable black bag on her arm her own tiny 
pocket-comb and made still smoother her 
already very smooth and tightly drawn back 
hair. One unfolded a tissue-paper parcel and 
carefully brought out a lace collar. To have 
worn it on the street might have slightly 
soiled it. Before she went home it was fold- 
ed again, laid in silver and tissue-paper, and 
returned to her bag. 

The Dutch, when they invite you, and they 
are not a guest-seeking race, are extremely 
hospitable and make you at once welcome. 
Sometimes, however, when it comes to din- 
ner, their active hospitality demands an en- 
ergetic recognition. 

The table is laid with piles of plates be- 
fore each chair. On your first visit the spoons 
and forks are heavy silver, the knives of the 
finest steel and ivory. You never, however, 
eat with them again. When you have been 
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shown that a family possesses them that ends 
it. You eat thereafter from every-day ware. 

“What would the silver be like for our de- 
scendants if we used it often?” an old lady 
asked me. “ What would we have if our an- 
cestors had been careless?” 

In this house I am speaking of the maids 
came in as we took cur places. The host 
carved the great veal roast (veal is the com- 
pany meat) and gave each her huge portion. 
They then were served with vegetables, and 
withdrew. The soup, of course, came first, 
and they received their portion of that also, 
but in the kitchen. The door shut behind 
them, the unmarried daughter rose and 
served the guests. The first course claimed 
the top plate, the second the next. Words are 
absolutely inadequate to do justice to the va- 
riety and excellence of the small cakes, or 
Tartjes, of Holland. 

Each city has its own civie one, and each 
baker guards jealously the receipts which 
have come down through the ages from 
father to son. This hostess, in particular, 
set about introducing me to all varieties, and 
on one occasion, to amuse me, had twenty- 
four kinds of delicious confections of pas- 
try light as feathers, whipped cream, pre- 
served fruits, almonds, “sugar, spice, and all 
things nice.” 

The hour for dinner is the extraordinary 
one of half past five in the afternoon! 

The repast ended that afternoon, we went 
into the prim Dutch garden, laid out in stiff 
beds and boasting a fine laburnum (“ Rain 
of Gold,” the Dutch call it), a lilae bush, and 
a neat little summer-house with a table. 

Now, calling in that particular city of Hol- 
land is done after dinner, guests arriving 
by half past seven, when the maid at once 
serves tea, in the garden in summer, in the 
veranda in winter. 

In the mean time, each lady has opened 
her black bag. Out have come its contents, 
and all are stitching at the inevitable famrey- 
work, their feet on little stools. The men are 
talking together, the sexes ever divided, like 
the sheep and the goats. The maid places 
the teapot, covered with a cozy, on the tea- 
table, and arranges the cups. All stitch and 
wait. When she feels the tea is quite well 
drawn, the hostess rises and fills the cups, 
which are passed by some unmarried Me- 
jufvrouw, or the daughter of the house, if 
there be one. The men, unless travelled, 
never fly to the rescue. The hostess usually 
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brings forth her  tortoise- 
shell or lacquered cake-box 
and passes small biscuit or 
simple cake. The cups are 
placed, each on a small table, 
before every guest, as a rule, 
and all sip, talk, and stitch. 

From the garden, with its 
fragrance and lingering light, 
we betook ourselves, after 
tea, at about half after nine, 
to the Saal, or drawing-room 
—an apartment, in every 
Dutch house I visited, opened 
but once for my reception. 
There are the portraits, there 
are the alabaster ornaments, 
there are the polished chairs, 
there are all the cherished 
treasures of ornamentation— 
the shining  brasses, the 
Dutch tiled stove, the cabi- 
nets of  bric-a-brac — and 
there, alas! relic of a bygone 
social life, is the family pho- 
tograph-album for the enter- 
tainment of the visitor. 

Until eleven you have mu- 
sic, interspersed with the al- 
bum, and accounts of Mien, 
who married and went to 
Dort; of Henk, who journey- 
ed to America; of Pete, who 
studies at Leyden; of Marit- 
je, who died at four. 

Then in comes the maid 
with glasses. The hostess 
goes to the delightful cup- 
board which seems to exist in 
every Dutch apartment, and 
out comes wine, and in come, not plain cakes, 
but all those whipped creams and preserved 
fruit and almond and pastry affairs which 
might almost reconcile me to being a Dutch- 
man. Never to being a Dutchwoman. I 
have no mind to be able to draw no check 
without my husband’s consent, nor to be 
looked down on if I do not possess a husband. 
Dust-cloths to the number of twenty-eight 
varieties, for all shapes and woods of furni- 
ture, do not attract me. I should not enjoy 
trundling my little Henk or Katje over the 
cobblestones in a perambulator, even if it 
did have a handle at each end and I need 
not turn it. Yet to be a good Dutch mother 
I must care personally for my child. No, not 
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even for the Tartjes would I care to be a 
Dutchwoman, unless, from the very begin- 
ning, I could be an elderly Dutch widow with 
a fortune. 

One day I went to lunch with such a lady, 
and I think, when I myself am very old, 
and memories of earth are growing hazy in 
the sunset which lights the way to that 
other land beyond, I still shall see that tiny 
old Dutch Mevrouw standing in one of the 
rooms of her large old merchant mansion, 
her dress of fine black cloth, her little apron 
of silk with a flounce of rare old lace, her 
eyes bright and merry as a girl’s, her face 
eager with the joy of living, her voice laugh- 
ing out her welcome. 
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These old Dutch ladies make one marvel. 
They are like pears kept close that they may 
mellow when brought to the light. When 
their men, as they. call their husbands, are 
too old or too wise with years to bother over 
everything as they do in their youth, or are 
gone to a country where for once their “ Ja’s” 
and “ Neen’s” are second, these ladies seem to 
develop and expand, and their understanding 
to blossom. They are then very spontaneous. 
They laugh much, they chuckle over stories 
they could not have even whispered in their 
youth, they talk most entertainingly in many 
languages, and often play the piano with 
skill and lively enjoyment. The dust-rags 
have ceased to interest them, the perambu- 
lators are empty, and they seem to be taking 
a joyful inspection of the world and its life 
which they have heretofore seen only through 
the eyes of a husband. 

The house of this lively old lady stood on 
the river and had its old warehouse beneath 
it. Its dining-room was what we call a 
“Dutch” one, and, seated at its polished 
round table, my feet on a stool, my chair a 
high-back, carved one, my companions Dutch 
ladies, my food cheese, bread, delicious but- 
ter (the Dutch take holiday, by the way, on 
the day of the first appearance of butter af- 
ter the cows have eaten the new grass) and 
sausages, my eye rejoiced in the vision of 
the ceiling with its black oak carved rafters, 
at the Delft blue of the walls with their rare 
Duteh decoration, at the black oak wains- 
coting with its lovely row of Delft plates 
bounding the four ancient walls, at the 
heavy oak doors, the sideboard, the cups in a 
cupboard, the polished floor all lovely in the 
riany-hued light of the painted glass window 
at its end for lighting. 

After the dining-hall, the kitchen was most 
characteristic of what we know as Dutch, 
and it lingers like a picture. 

It was white-tiled and spotless. There 
were blue plates and cups, and there was 
copper, and the old copper shone and the fire 
burned in a Dutch oven, and in all this 
beauty stood the maid in her short skirt and 
red blouse, polishing for dear life. 

My hostess gave her little laugh, her lively 
eyes twinkling merrily. 

“ Maritje,” she said—all the maids all over 
Europe appeared to be named Maria—“ why 
do you polish? Is not that kettle spotless?” 

“Ja, Mevrouw, ja,” answered Maria, also 
siniling; “but to-day, you know, is Thurs- 
day.” 
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Her mistress laughed and nodded. 

“ To-day is Thursday, ja; Thursday is pol- 
ishing day. Nothing is dirty, but polish she 
must. I cannot stop her, and polish she will. 
Proceed, Maritje,” and we passed on. 

We have no time to go from room to room, 
drawing-room after drawing-room, _bed- 
chamber after bed-chamber. All were spot- 
less, each had its own dusting-cloths, its 
brooms. And in every room the ornaments 
were preserved under inverted white paper 
bags, the furniture in linens. Once only I 
saw it all in its glory of crimson carpets, 
glittering glass, gleaming alabaster, rare 
carved oak, when we drank warm punch and 
ate cake at a little evening party near St. 
Nicholas’ Day, and once, my last vision of the 
mistress, I saw this old Dutch lady surround- 
ed by the seventy-eight bouquets brought by 
her friends for her birthday. 

A very nice girl made me her confidences 
concerning Dutch youth. She was not en- 
gaged, no, and for ar. excellent reason. There 
had been no ice for two years. The canals 
never once had frozen over, ergo, there had 
been no chance for the engagements, which 
in Holland are made or the ice, where sud- 
denly no stiff conventions exist, and girls and 
young men are free to mingle as we do. 

Her sister had become a young lady in a 
fortunate but very cold year, and her en- 
gagement had taken place at once, and she 
lived now in America. I saw her once. Her 
hair had been loosened to a brave pompadour, 
she wore her waist long and loose, and she 
had joined a woman’s club. My friend, the 
unmarried one, had once done an awful 
thing. It had nearly upset the family. She 
had walked alone a square with a very “ old 
man of forty,” whom she had met many 
times at her grandmother’s! 

We went to see her act the part of Miss 
Smith of Cincinnati, in a play her dramatic 
club was giving. She lounged in her chair, 
she crossed her knees high, she examined the 
trade-marks of all bric-A-brac in a drawing- 
room of one scene, asked prices and ques- 
tions, and, as the climax to an American 
career, absolutely her own conception, of- 
fered her arms to two men at once and bore 
them triumphantly from the scene. 

My friend and I looked. at each other in 
amazement. 

“ Where did you get such ideas?” we asked, 
indignantly. 

“From you two,” she announced, naively. 
“T have watched you.” 
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Certainly, we seemed to have seen our- 
selves as Dutch eyes saw us, and I cannot 
say truthfully that we were pleased. 

One day we went to Dortrecht, in a boat, 
to a Dutch fair, or Kermis, where we saw 
hundreds of peasants in costume, their caps 
snowy, their golden ornaments gleaming, 
and ate delicious Wafelen sprinkled with 
sugar. And we went to Delft and The Hague 
and Amsterdam, and one joyous day to 
Maarken. I had an adventure with a Dutch 
gentleman, and with him I end my story. 

My friend’s husband, who was always 
planning some new pleasure for us, took us 
along its clean stone streets to the home of 
a baker. 

“Will you be kind enough to show these 
ladies your stove?” he asked. The baker con- 
sented, and when we had gazed at all its 
queer appointments we bought some char- 
acteristic bread of the town containing cur- 
rants, and were eating it when in came Juf- 
vrouw Baker. 

“Will you not see my house?” she asked, 
wondering what interest a baker’s stove could 
have for ladies. 

We visited each room, and “ Heil 
Moie!” over copper, silver, and china, in such 
quantity and of such beauty that we were 
ready to become bakers. At last we entered 
her best Saal. There were two carved cup- 
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boards in the wall, and in one was stored 
glass and silver and old Dutch things sim- 
ply calculated to demoralize any collector. 

After the “ Heil Moie’s!” which we gave 
in plenty, her face all mysterious with smiles, 
she stepped to cupboard number two. 

“This is the best!” she cried, and flung 
open its carved doors. There 
shelves, and each was a bed. 

On one sat a young Dutchman, just awake, 
his fat dimpled little Dutch fingers holding 
his little Dutch toes, his smiling face the 
prettiest, roundest, rosiest little baby counte- 
nance I ever gazed upon. 

“My Jan!” cried the baker’s wife. 

Mynheer Jan _ blinked his eyes, he smiled, 
he dropped his toes. He would have none of 
them. He held out his dimpled little arms 


were two 


to me, and to me only. 

“ Goo-goo!” he said, as I took him, and he 
wrapped a soft little arm round my neck. 

se Goo-goo it 


I answered, and he surveyed 
the group from my arms with an air of su- 
preme baby triumph. 

“ See,” he seemed to announce—*‘ 
easily I have taught this lady the rudiments 
of the Dutch language?” 

As for me, I asked myself why on earth I 
had not said “ Goo-goo” to little Whilhel- 
mina? As a universal language it seems 
even easier than Esperanto. 


see how 
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taking a more intelligent interest in 

municipal affairs. The city is Amer- 
ica’s greatest problem, and one of the funda- 
mental points of that problem is the igno- 
rance of most citizens as to what their city 
represents, what it is, what it ought to be. 
Woman’s wit has perceived this point as a 
promising one of attack; and to a New York 
woman, Mrs. Robert Abbe, belongs the credit 
of instituting a new and vital movement “ for 
the city ” in the founding of the City History 
Club, a few years ago. 

It is natural that a woman’s ideas should 
always turn toward work for children; and 
a wise woman is wise enough to see that while 
it is important for a city to have civic feel- 
ing among its prominent citizens, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have it among its obscure 
masses, or it cannot endure at all. New York 
City was what might be called a heroic place 
to begin. When two-thirds of the population 
of a city are of foreign birth or parentage, 
civic patriotism can hardly be expected at all. 
Pouring into New York through the crowded 
gateway of Ellis Island, day after day, come 
hundreds of thousands of illiterate Hun- 
garians, Italians, Slavs, Jews, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Bohemians—the rag-tag 
and bobtail of the earth, most of whom have 
never heard of history, do not know what it 
is, and herd in the tenements like rabbits in 
a warren, with no clearer ideas of citizenship. 
Yet for this very reason the work “for the 
city ” was all the more necessary, when it was 
begun with the bravery—and the inward mis- 
givings—of the pioneer. ; 

The outlook at the other end—the upper 
end—was almost equally discouraging. “ Pre- 
pare you a leaflet, or a lecture, or a series of 
lectures, on the history of New York City?’ 
said a professor of Columbia University to 
Mrs. Abbe. “I could lecture to you, if I had 
some little time for preparation, on the his- 
tory of London, or of Venice, or of Paris, 
easily enough. But New York—it has no 
history worth the name.” Nevertheless, the 
workers went ahead. Historic sites were look- 
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ed up. Local maps were made. Old laws 
were studied. Enough stereopticon slides 
were procured to furnish forth an illustrated 
lecture—and that first lecture “ for the city ” 
was given by Theodore Roosevelt, then only 
on the way to his future greatness, for it was 
in the nineties that all this began. 

The Colonial Dames, always active in his- 
torical work, backed up the club, and many 
men and women of ability became interested 
as it went on. Many intelligent teachers, 
amateur and professional, came forward to 
organize and teach the classes of children 
that were formed here and there over the city. 
Some of the work was paid for, much was 
voluntary. The children came crowding into 
the classes. There could not have been found 
better scholars and learners than these little 
Italians and Jews. Boys and girls together, 
from ten years old up, sometimes fifty in a 
class, they came once a week to study, with 
blackboard and map and chart, story and 
drill; the history of the Dutch city, the Colo- 
nial city, the Revolutionary city, the modern 
city of New York. “Let’s play” was the 
watchword of one most successful teacher; 
and these little foreigners “played” that 
they were the discoverers of Manhattan 
Island, the Dutch traders dickering with the 
Indians, the surveyors laying out boundaries, 
the burghers of New Amsterdam, the patriots 
of the Revolution, and, in the end, the game 
developed into “ Let’s play that we are the 
Mayor and Aldermen and decide what’s best 
for the city.” 

Self-government was the rule. The young 
citizens rose to it. “T’ll be the president of 
this club,” said a ragged young Hibernian, 
courteously, to the teacher: “ T’ll be President 
McKinley—and you shall be Mrs. McKin- 
ley!” Another club, organized in the tene- 
ment district below Washington Square, con- 
stituted itself, like the United States Senate, 
“the judge of the qualifications of its own 
members.” Each proposed member’s record, 


at school and at home, was personally inves- 
tigated by a committee of boys and girls, 
and one boy, applying for membership, was 

















finally rejected because—he read dime novels! 
No child who would not study and work was 
admitted. 

Once in the classes, the enrolled members 
were expected to be self-reliant little citizens. 
Nothing was given to them except note-books, 
often made of brown paper. In these note- 
books the results of their study were to be 
neatly entered. For example, the first club 
organized in Harlem was taken on an ex- 
cursion to Harlem Heights. There, on the 
historie spot, the story of the battle of Har- 
lem Heights was told to them. They explored 
the ground themselves, and how real the 
thing became to them was shown by their 
note-books, brought to the teacher the next 
week. One boy had even made a drawing to 
illustrate his notes. Each scholar whose note- 
book was satisfactorily posted received a pic- 
ture which was pasted into the note-book. In 
this way, what with lecture and excursion, 
map and story and poem, and a picture to 
illustrate each week’s work given as a reward 
whenever possible, the note-books of each class 
grew to be really valuable things, and were 
recognized and prized as such. The different 
clubs soon began to compete, and yearly ex- 
hibitions were held. 

So the work “for the city” grew. To-day 
it would be hard to tell of all its departments 
and ideas. There were fifty City History 
classes registered in one year, an annual re- 
port shows, with members averaging thirteen 
years of age, and more than twice as many boys 
as girls. Two straws show which way the wind 
blows—first ex-Mayor Low, in consideration 
of the services rendered to the city by the 
club in the celebration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the City Charter, presented them with 
six hundred valuable lantern slides illustra- 
ting city history; and second, Columbia Uni- 
versity sent to the managers, asking them to 
furnish “ historical guides ” for the members 
of the National Public Education Association 
who visited New York some years ago. Also, 
from the International Jury of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis World’s 
Fair, the club received a bronze medal “in 
recognition of the work it is accomplishing 
in its own peculiar field.” 

This work, of necessity, has to be thorough. 
The picturesque side of it appears in an 
article like this. To understand the practical, 
historical, and civic side of it, one has to 
consider the “syllabi ” of the excursions, very 
valuable stores of historical information, col- 
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lected and digested by experts, so that a 
teaehcr can take a class to the Park, or upper 
New York, or the Bowery, and locate the his- 
toric landmarks in their minds accurately. 
Then there are the thirty thousand and more 
pictures, illustrating city history, the fifteen 
hundred colored maps, the hundreds of large 
maps for class-rooms, and the “ graphics ” or 
prepared arrangements for blackboard or 
chart. Prizes of historical books are given to 
the winners in the yearly competitions. The 
note-books and compositions in the competi- 
tions are not judged by the teachers, but by 
an outside committee of mep and women 
chosen among those interested in civic better- 
ment. The list of those who have spoken and 
lectured to the City History clubs is a re- 
markable one, including ex-President Cleve- 
land as well as Theodore Roosevelt. 

The results of the classes become more evi- 
dent each year. The boys and girls of the 
classes formed in the nineties are now grown 
men and women. Some of them continue the 
classes as social clubs with a civie flavor. For 
example, the class that used to meet in the 
historic Fraunces’ Tavern, still meet there as 
a social circle. Most are married by now, and 
bring their husbands or wives, and often their 
babies,,to swell the meetings. The reform ele- 
ment, working in behalf of good government 
in that district, find every member of that 
circle behind them, working intelligently with 
them “ for the city.” The boy trained in the 
City History Club does not sell his vote, nor 
listen to the voice of the demagogue, charm 
he never so wisely. “ History is past politics, 
and politics future history,” has been one of 
the club mottoes always. In another direc- 
tion, John S. Billings, the librarian in charge 
of the New York Public Library, wrote to 
Mrs. Abbe five years ago that already the 
demand for books and pamphlets relating to 
the early history of New York was becoming 
very noticeable among young readers, espe- 
cially on the East Side. “The most im- 
portant work we have to do,” writes one wise 
worker, “is the continuance of each class 
long enough to see the actual growth of in- 
telligent civic résponsibility,” and this vital 
result shows itself more and more. 

It is not to be supposed that New York City 
should be the beginning and end of this move- 
ment for civic education. The women of Bos- 
ton were the next to take up the idea. Back- 
ed, to some extent, financially, by the Colonial 
Dames, the first classes were started several 
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years ago on even a more careful and thorough 
plan than in New York. A very able profes- 
sional teacher was employed, and only boys 
over thirteen were admitted to the classes, each 
of which was limited to ten at first. Already 
the scholars in the Hub number over a hun- 
dred, and as Boston’s historical spots are far 
more accessible and more reverenced than 
those of Manhattan, peculiar advantages are 
enjoyed. <A series of really beautiful his- 
torical tableaux was given in Boston one 
year, in which the Italians took part, show- 
ing the greatest interest in representing Mer- 
rymount, the Indians, the settlers, ete. 

It is from Boston that a true story comes, 
too, showing the need of the very scholar that 
figured in it. A small Italian, Giovanni or 
Giuseppe Something-or-other, came to his 
teacher, after the first few lessons, and con- 
fided his wish to be “a real American.” His 
heart’s desire was “not to be Italian any 
more. Teacher, can’t I have a real American 
name like the other American boys?” “ What 
name would you like?” asked the teacher, ex- 
pecting “George Washington,” at the very 
least. The boy’s face lighted with joy. 
“Please, I want to be called Pat Murphy!” 

In other cities—Richmond, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington—the City History Club. idea is 
being discussed by women interested in civic 
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betterment, and future reports will probably 
show wider results than ever. Every great 
city in the land is in need of a quickened 
civic consciousness, and each city has its 
“memorials and things of fame which do re- 
nown” it. San Francisco and its missions, 
New Orleans and its French and Spanish his- 
tory, Detroit and its romantic chronicles of 
the Indians and the lakes, Pittsburg and its 
memories of Braddock and Washington and 
the pioneers—all need better citizenship to- 
day to help make their future history worthy 
of their past. It is to be hoped that the City 
History Club will spread from city to city, 
through the effort of intelligent women and 
public-spirited men, till every ambitious and 
clever boy and girl will know the pride of the 
words of St. Paul, “I am... a citizen of no 
mean city,” and will understand the speech 
of Pericles to the Athenians of old, “ You 
are bound to maintain the imperial dignity 
of your city, in which you all take pride, for 
you should not covet the glory unless you will 
endure the toil.” Before such civic spirit, 
graft and corruption will have no chance. It 
is a true saying, “ The hope of the world is 
forever in the children. If it is changed to 
read, “The hope of the city is forever in the 
children,” it might well be the motto of th® 
City History Club to-day. ’ 





A RIDDLE AND A RHYME 


BY 


MARTHA YOUNG 


SoMETHING the very poorest may claim, 


The richest will not spurn it; 
Sgmething as swift and warm as flame, 
And yet no flame can burn it; 


Something one may grieve to lack, 


And yet no man can earn it; 
Something you give, but cannot take back, 
Although you may return it! 


What 


is this— 


But a kiss! 
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OR perfect rest and healthful recreation 
camping holds many delightful attrac- 
tions, and only those who have folded 
their tents “like the Arabs” know the real 
joys of it. Whether it be on the banks of 
a clear stream which flows on peacefully, nar- 
rowing or broadening alternately, or miles 
away on a wooded mountain, where the si- 
lence is like a “healing balm,” and the air 
as wine can be drunk in long draughts. 
Just a-sunny, sloping hill with an open 
field beyond, a fringe of pines in the back- 
ground, and a musical little brook near by, 
in which you can wade and fish to your 
heart’s content, is an ideal camping-ground; 
even the clean ground has its charms; and 
then there is the blessed sunshine—that the 


physicians all say you cannot get too much 
of—shining down all about you. 

You who have had no experience in camp- 
ing may imagine you are not strong enough 


to “rough it,” or you may feel a trifle de- 
pressed when you think of giving up your 
accustomed cheer, but if you are not too 
much of a “ finicky soul,” you will soon learn 
to love the glorious freedom of camp life, 
while mountain-climbing and fishing, or sim- 
ply lying in the sun, will give you sufficient 
appetite to enjoy camp fare; and when 
vacation-time is over you will be sunned and 
aired both inside and out and made joyously 
strong, grateful for the remainder of the year 
that you have been permitted to rest in such 
a sweet, spicy-smelling world. 

In ordinary cases there is little need of 
much deprivation on the part of campers; 
while it is not advisable to carry too much 
of the home comforts and luxuries into the 
woods, there is, however, a “ happy medium ” 
between extremes, and a party of three or 
four can manage to take enough food, cook- 
ing utensils, and portable camp furniture to 
render the wild life very cozy and comfort- 
able, and their meals a source of enjoyment. 

To those about to attempt camping out for 
the first time, especially if expenses must be 
considered, the following simple suggestions 
may prove a help. 


AMPING, /PRBAT 
and REGRBATI 


ROSAMOND 
LAMPMAN 


For a permanent camp one should choose 
their location on dry ground slightly sloping, 
so as to give a good drainage, with a spring 
of good drinking-water near by. For the 
“tenderfoot ” it is better to select a site near 
a farmhouse, where such supplies as butter, 
eggs, and milk may be secured fresh every 
few days. It is only the professional camper 
and sportsman who can live 
without these necessities. 

The tent used should be water-proof, with 
a fly (extra roof), or with one extending over 
one or both ends to form an awning. The 
fly forms an air chamber which makes the 
interior much cooler in very warm weather, 
and is also a great protection against storms. 
A heavy water-proof canvas floor cloth sewed 
to the tent is also necessary if a board floor 
cannot be provided. A shallow trench should 
be dug completely around the tent after it 
is put up, to carry off the water in case of 
rain; if the tent is on a hill, however, only 
the lower side will need the trench. 

To keep your camp perfectly sanitary a 
hole should be made some distance from the 
tent, where all kinds of refuse may be thrown, 
which should be over with earth 
every few days. 

An excellent cooling-box for provisions can 
easily be made by sinking a small packing- 
box deep in the ground, and when this is 
well covered, milk, butter, or even meat can 
be kept almost as well as in an ice-box. 

One of the charms of the camp is the big 
camp-fire in the open air, and as long as the 
weather permits most of the cooking can be 
accomplished over it; in case of rain or wind 
it is often difficult to keep the fire alive, 
while cooking is impossible. For such emer- 
gencies it is better to carry with you a small 
oil-stove, which can be used inside the tent 
both for cooking and _ heating 
Camp stoves are very convenient, but rather 
expensive and somewhat cumbersome. 

The best camp beds are, the light folding 
cots, for which “ mattress ticks ” can be made 
from bed-ticking or duck, and filled when you 
reach camp with hay or evergreen boughs; 


successfully 


covered 


purposes. 
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JUST THE CLEAN GROUND HAS ITS CHARMS. 


fir balsam, so deliciously . sweet - smelling, 
makes an ideal filling for these beds. Each 
cot should be provided with at least two 
heavy woollen blankets and one pillow; for 
the pillows, cases may be made and filled in 
the same manner as for the mattresses. 
These cases can be made more convenient by 
adding a concealed pocket on one side, into 
which the sleeping-garments can be slipped 
during the day. 

In pleasant weather all bedding should be 
carried outside and thoroughly aired every 
morning. When the weather admits sleep- 
ing in the open air, hammocks or sleeping- 
bags are excellent. 

Wall pockets made from heavy khaki cloth 
or canvas, with the name of the article for 
which it is intended stamped or plainly 
written on each pocket, are very practical 
camp articles. Provision-bags may also be 
made from the same material, and each bag 
should be labelled according to its contents: 
as tea, coffee, rice, etc. 

Folding camp stools and a folding table 
can easily be transported, although their place 
may be filled by ordinary packing-boxes, and 
another may be utilized as a convenient lit- 
tle dish-closet by simply standing it on one 
end and fitting in two or three shelves. 

The culinary outfit may be reduced to the 
following articles: one camp kettle and stew- 
pan with closely fitting covers, a heavy fold- 
ing wire broiler, frying-pan, coffee-pot, can- 


opener, wire ring kettle-cleaner, 

=| salt and pepper boxes, steel 
| knives and forks, silver-finish 
spoons, porcelain or tin cups 
and plates, two small basins, 
water-pail and dipper, dish- 
pan, wash-basin, a cake of 
laundry soap, towels, one yard 
of white oil-cloth (table-cloth), 
and plenty of paper napkins. 

To complete the list, every 
camp should be provided with 
an axe or hatchet and a rifle. 
For light it is advisable to 
carry a supply of candles or a 
lantern and a can of oil, also 
plenty of safety matches. If 
you are to camp on the banks 
of a river or lake, a boat of 
some kind and plenty of fish- 
ing-tackle are positively nec- 
essary. 

For clothing it is desirable 
to take at least three changes of under- 
clothing and one extra outside suit; these 
should be of light-weight wool. Wash silk or 
pongee makes excellent shirtwaists for camp 
wear, as they do not soil easily and can be 
washed, quickly dried, and worn without 
ironing if necessary. There should be an 
extra jacket and a water-proof coat for cool 
mornings, evenings, and rainy days, and a 
heavy sweater for general wear; if bathing 
is accessible, a bathing-suit. Caps or soft 
felt hats are usually preferable for camp. 

Each member of the party should take 
her own toilet articles, soap and towels, be- 
sides her share of the general supplies. Spe- 
cial duties should be arranged for each mem- 
ber of the party while in camp. This can be 
done on trial at first, until it is discovered 
for what work each is best fitted: as in 
a camp of three one may have general charge 
of the tent, camp fire, etc., another may do 
the cooking, and the third the dish-washing. 

In considering camp fare, the most nutri- 
tious and desirable articles of food that can 
be easily transported consist of finely sifted 
Indian meal, whole-wheat flour, dried beans 
and beef, rice, macaroni, and a can of grated 
American cheese. Sweet milk chocolate 
is an excellent camp drink, as it is quickly 
prepared, with no milk or sugar needed. 
Lemons, sugar, baking-powder, salt, and pep- 
per are necessary accessories; tea and coffee 
added luxuries. 





















cans of vegetables and condensed milk should 
be taken. Nut butter and olive-oil make 
good substitutes for butter or cream. A 
strip of bacon or salt pork is also a valuable 
addition as an ingredient for other dishes. 

The prepared cereals are better for a camp 
breakfast than the grains, as they require 
little or no cooking. Berries, mushrooms, 
watercress, and other wild delicacies can be 
found in the woods and fields or along 
streams; you must be sure, however, that the 
mushrooms are the genuine article, not 
“ toadstools.” 

If there is a good sportsman or angler in 
your midst, you will, with the above articles, 
be able to furnish sufficient variety of whole- 
some, home-like food to cover the needs of 
the most fastidious. 

The simplest way to cook in the open air 
is over a fireplace made by digging a hole 
about one foot deep and two feet square, 
and partly filling it with stones; around 
three sides of this build a wall six or eight 
inches high, and on the top place a large 
flat stone, leaving a small opening at the 
back for the smoke to escape. For frying 
fish, meat, or mush, and for baking biscuit, 
pancakes, etc., this flat stone is practically 
as good as the top of a camp stove. 

Beans may be easily baked in this fire- 
place by first removing the stone from the 
top, then after a good fire has burned for 
three hours, it is allowed to 
burn down, and the ashes 
and embers are cleared away, 
and the camp kettle of beans 
sunk into the cavity among 
the hot stones; a stone is 
then placed over it, and this 
is covered with the hot ashes 
and embers. At the end of 
twelve hours the result will 
be a kettle of delicious Bos- 
ton baked beans. 

Large fish are very dainty 
when cooked in the following 
manner: First split the fish 
open, clean and carefully 
wash out the interior, season 
well with salt and pepper. 
Build a hot fire, and when it 
has burned down lay the fish 
in the hot ashes and embers, 
allowing it to remain for 
thirty minutes or longer, ac- 


CAMPING FOR REST 


If farm supplies cannot be secured, a few 
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cording to the size of the fish, When done 
remove from the ashes, brush clean with a 
cloth, and peel off the burnt outside; the 
flesh underneath will be found deliciously 
cooked, with all the delicate flavors and 
juices of the fish fully retained. 

Small fish are best prepared by first rolling 
them in Indian meal, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and frying them in the frying-pan 
with a small piece of salt pork. 

Quail, wild duck, or partridge may also 
be cooked in the ashes. The bird is first 
thoroughly washed, then drawn in the ordi- 
nary manner, and the interior carefully 
washed and filled with a dressing of bread 
crumbs or powdered crackers well seasoned; 
the opening is then closed and firmly fast- 
ened with fine wire, and the bird embedded 
in the hot ashes without removing the 
feathers. When done the feathers and skin 
will slip off easily, and the meat will be both 
juicy and tender. 

Game as well as fish may also be broiled 
in the broiler over an open fire. For this 
purpose all game should be carefully skinned, 
cleanly drawn, washed and spread out, by 
cutting them open at the back. 

An excellent camp stew is made by put- 
ting into the camp kettle two slices of salt 
pork cut into small pieces, with one pint 
of water; stew over a low fire for half an 
hour, stirring often, that it may not stick 
to the kettle. Then add two young chickens, 








WITH 


A MUSICAL LITTLE BROOK NEAR BY. 
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jointed, and two quarts of strained tomatoes; 
seanson, and stew one-half hour longer; add 
some young potatoes, and cook till tender. 

Turtles are nearly all eatable; they can 
easily be killed by dropping them into boil- 
ing water, or by cutting off the head; this 
is best accomplished by letting them bite on 
a stick, then pull, and quickly strike off the 
head with the camp hatchet. Crack the 
shell and pull off the lower half, remove the 
entrails, cut off the feet, and place the body 
in the camp kettle with sufficient boiling 
water to cover it; cook until the meat falls 
from the bones; cut into small pieces, season, 
and add an onion. 

Frogs’ legs make 
broiled or fricasseed. 

Indian-meal mush fried is a very whole- 
some and easily prepared camp dish. For 
three persons, sift one cup of meal into one 
quart of boiling, salted water, stirring con- 
stantly; boil until thick and smooth (about 
thirty minutes), stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent burning. Remove from the fire and 
turn into a small basin; when cold and firm, 
slice and fry in hot fat. If a little sugar 
be added to the boiling water, the mush will 
brown more quickly. 

Flapjacks are made by preparing an In- 
dian-meal mush in the same manner as given 
above; when nearly cold add the yolks of 
two eggs, one-half cup of milk and one- 
half cup of flour with one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder; mix thoroughly and add the 
beaten whites of the eggs. The batter should 


dainty eating when 


be thick enough to drop from the spoon. 
Bake on a well-greased griddle or in the 
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frying-pan until light and well browned on 
the under side, then turn and brown on the 
other side. 

Ash cake, or hoecake, is made by pouring 
slowly one pint of boiling water on to one- 
half cup of meal, stirring until smooth; then 
add three tablespoonfuls of melted butter or 
olive-oil and a small teaspoonful of salt. 
Spread thinly but evenly on a clean flat stone 
which has been well greased. Prop the stone 
up before a bed of bright coals and bake, 
or allow the dough to remain just long 
enough for the surface to harden slightly, 
then cover it with hot ashes and bake for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Camp biscuit are made by mixing one 
quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one: teaspoonful of salt, and a small 
piece of lard or butter, with sufficient water 
to make a dough that can be easily handled. 
Mould into small flat cakes and bake on 
a griddle over a moderate fire. 

Pancake short-cake is an ideal camp des- 
sert. Sift one cup of whole-wheat flour into 
a basin, with one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder and a little salt; to this add three 
well-beaten eggs, one cup of milk, and three 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter or olive-oil. 
Heat a well-greased griddle or frying-pan 
very hot, and pour in the mixture; move 
the pan from side to side until it sets on 
the under side, then turn quickly with a 
broad knife. When browned on the other 
side remove from the fire and spread thickly 
with wild strawberries or raspberries which 
have been previously mashed and _ heated. 
Roll up and serve at once. 
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Saving on Living 

I pon’t know as my experience will benefit 
any We think, however, that we did 
the right thing. It was this way: As a pro- 
fessional man I earned a good income, but 
being timorous and deeming I had, as was 
true, a duty toward the hostages of fortune 
I was purveyor to, I denied my wife, my 
young family, and myself many pleasures, 
comforts, and a few luxuries which 
otherwise we might have enjoyed as we went 
along, because I was possessed or obsessed 
with a desire to acquire enough riches to 
leave each one something to start with in 
life, and I had a fear of a possible rainy 
day when such savings might come in handy. 
But when my youngest was fourteen years 
old, the oldest just entering college, I began 
to wonder if I had been as judicious, as kind, 
as I might have been. I thought it over. 
I talked with my wife. Then I called a 
family council. I told the assemblage just 
about what my income was likely to be, judg- 
ing from an average computed from a past 
ten years. I asked them all what they pre- 
ferred or advised. It was more comfortable 


one, 


some 


living as we went on, with no provision for 
their future, the mother excepted. For her 
future I felt bound, in love and honor, to 





provide, and I contemplated using my sav- 
ings of the past to lift an encumbrance on 
our home, which was in my name. 
My insurance, with our country home, per- 
sonal property, and a small bank 
of her own, would secure her future in case 
of my demise. Also there would always be 
a home refuge for them all with her. The 
alternative was to continue our present nar- 
rowed, scrimped with the prob- 
ability of a few thousands apiece when I died. 


wife’s 


account 


existence, 


I pointed out that I was mortal. If I 
died my boys would have to leave college 
and strike out for themselves. My girls 


would have to forego hopes of a higher edu- 
cation and go to work at such occupation 
as presented itself. In case we lived up to 
my income we could afford many present 
pleasures, now forbidden by thrift, some long 
coveted and none bordering on extravagance 
or foolishness. We might have the automo- 
bile long talked of. In it the mother and 
I could take many short excursions, now pro- 
hibited by my desire to be at my office al- 
ways, if possible, in business hours. — It 
would be an aid to me in my work. | 
am a physician. We could all take vacation 
trips now considered beyond our means. I 
could stil] edueate the children and possibly 
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help them a little when they began business 
or professional life, but there would be no 
legacies forthcoming. We could move into 
the larger house we had so long dreamed of, 
and entertain more largely, as our hospitable 
hearts had vainly wished so often to do, rent- 
ing the one we now occupied. 

With the optimism of youth, no one can 
doubt their decision. It was unanimous in 
favor of letting the future care for itself. 
My vote was favorable because I had noted, 
perhaps with a professional eye, that the 
mater was not, in health, quite up to the 
standard of her years. I believed she need- 
ed a more restful and broader life, and I 
feared lest my caution, never wholly shared 
by her more courageous heart, had dimmed 
the joy of all those earlier years of her life. 
We began practically a new life. Not a 
riotous round of pleasure, not wild extrava- 
gance, but a forsaking of the narrow, eco- 
nomical path we had all trodden together 
so long. My wife had the exquisite set of 
china and the lovely table-linen her beauty- 
loving heart had craved so uncomplainingly 
for years. Our oldest girl had the short Eu- 
ropean trip which had been an air castle of 
hers all her life, and, better still, she was 
able to take with her, as a guest and com- 
panion, a friend whose limited income would 
never have permitted her to take the journey 
herself. We all had some of our visions 
transformed into realities. We have never 
regretted our decision. S. P. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Round Centrepieces with Lace Edge 

Tue beautiful round centrepieces and 
doilies with lace edge, that are sold in the 
shops at a good price, can very easily be 
duplicated at home at a small cost. First 
cut a round piece of linen any size desired, 
roll the edge, draw up the lace by the thread, 
and sew to the linen, having the lace full 
enough so the outer edge lies smooth. When 
the lace has been sewed entirely around, 
place the two cut edges together and but- 
tonhole-stitch them, so the joining will hard- 
ly show. Now dampen the lace thoroughly, 
and press from the centre outward with a 
hot iron. This will take out the gathers and 


the lace will be perfectly flat and smooth. 
Three and one-seventh times the diameter 
of the finished piece will give the amount 
of lace required. 
Onicaco, ILuryors. 


M. B. 
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Home-made Soap 

Soap is very simple, and only takes one-half 
hour to make. Five pounds of drippings; 
one can of lye, costing ten cents; one-half 
pound of borax, costing five cents; and one- 
half cup of ammonia at two cents. 

Take your lye, dilute it in six cups of 
cold water. Then add your borax and 
household ammonia after the lye is thor- 
oughly dissolved. Now you have the fat 
melted, but not hot. Add the lye mix- 
ture to the fat, stirring slowly with a long 
stick for eight minutes. Then you will find 
it gets like honey. Have ready a large card- 
board box or a wooden one. Into this you 
pour your mixture. In a half-hour you can 
cut out with a knife the size cakes you want. 
Then let it stand for six or eight hours 
more to harden. This gets the same as cas- 
tile soap when hard, and it floats. 

If you do not happen to have drippings, 
go to your butcher and buy six pounds of 
scrap fat for three cents a pound. This, 
when tried out, will give you five full pounds. 
The cost will then be thirty-five cents. 

Newark, New Jersey. =. & 


A Meat Economy 

Ir was not until after I had been house- 
keeping a number of years that I realized 
that in buying French chops one paid for a 
very great deal more meat than one got. 
Once aware of this, I always—when ordering 
French chops—told my butcher to send me 
the trimmings. The result is that—as we 
use a great many French chops on our table 
—the trimmings furnish all the lamb needed 
for my soup-pot; and with the addition of 
the bones from roast meats and steak I can 
keep my table supplied with delicious soups 
without ever buying soup meat. M. A. S. 

Freeport, New York. 


Children’s Spending Money 

WHEN my two little girls were aged one 
and three years, respectively, I thought it a 
good plan to begin giving them a weekly 
allowance, although, of course, they were too 
young to know anything about spending it. 

I gave them ten cents a week each and 
taught them from the first to take out the 
tenth for benevolent purposes. As they had 
little need to spend, as soon as they had ac- 
cumulated a dollar a savings-bank account 
was opened in their own name. Their week- 
ly allowance, together with amounts given 
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them on their birthdays, Christmas, etc., and 
gifts from relatives or friends, soon gave them 
a nice little account at the bank. 

When they started to school the allow- 
ance was increased to twenty-five cents a 
week, and out of this they were required to 
buy tablets, pencils, and all little school sup- 
plies. 

The still always lay aside the tenth for 
benevolence, the balance is divided as they 
please; usually a part being put on their 
savings account. 

As they grow older the weekly amount 
will be increased, and articles of clothing 
added to their list, until, by the time they 
are grown, I hope they will be able to pur- 
chase all of their own clothes with good 
judgment and taste. 

I also give them small purchases to make 
for me, sometimes telling them just what I 
want to test their accuracy; again leaving 
it to their judgment to test their taste. I 
am much pleased with the results. They are 
being trained to give, save, and spend sys- 
tematically, and now have a good begin- 
ning for a bank account. C. L. D. 
SparTanBurG, SoutH CAROLINA. ® 


Eyelet-holes and Shoe Lacings 

I rinp eyelet-holes a great convenience in 
attaching different parts of the clothing to 
one another. I work them at the back of 
lingerie collars, to receive the collar pins, 
saving many tears. I work tiny ones at the 
front edges of embroidered collars to deter- 
mine the place of a bar pin. I also work 
two on the overlapping ends of the band of 
a stiff linen collar, just above the button- 
hole. A safety pin put through them from 
the back holds a cravat bow or jabot firmly 
in place. Four eyelets at the end of a belt 
ribbon and a small safety pin enable me to 
change a buckle at a minute’s notice. Cor- 
responding eyelets on the bands of a skirt 
and a shirtwaist, through which a safety pin 
is fastened, are an efficient attachment. 

A perfectly good pair of ties had eyelets 
too small to carry a broad ribbon. I took 
out the brass eyelets, not a difficult matter, 
and carefully enlarged the holes. To each 
one I caught a ring made of three strands 
of twisted silk, and worked over it closely 
with silk. 

The really satisfactory ribbon for shoe- 
lacings is hard to find. I have made an 


acceptable substitute for the ribbon lacing 
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by cutting a two-inch strip from a pliable, 
all-silk satin, of good quality, and hemming 
it on the machine, with the narrowest pos- 
sible hem. Such a lacing looks as well as 
ribbon and is far more durable. C. 
Brookiyn, New York. 


Ice Made in Kitchen 

A sIMPLE freezing device especially useful 
in the home and hospital may be manufac- 
tured at a cost of about one dollar. It con- 
sists merely of a double-wall tin vessel with 
a capacity of five gallons. The space between 
the two walls is about an inch wide. Car- 
bonic acid from an ordinary reservoir is ad- 
mitted into this hollow space through an 
opening at the bottom, and by means of a 
cross-arm tube it is conducted through the 
inside vessel, thus facilitating the process. 
The food does not come in contact with the 
gas, which is confined in the space between the 
vessels. These are joined at top by a cover 
over the inch-wide space, and the movable 
cover fits the smaller receptacle like a bucket 
top. Water may be frozen in one minute, and 
meats, fruits, etc., may be chilled or frozen in 
a few seconds. The effect is produced by the 
sudden reduction of temperature caused by 
expansion of the carbonic acid. This de- 
vice has been found most useful by many 
living in the country some distance from 
railroads and towns. F. F. 

Lona Beacu, CALirornia. 


Screen in Registers 

Cut pieces of wire screen the size of the 
openings of the hot-air pipes under the reg- 
isters, and place one over each opening. 
This will save the loss of many small arti- 
eles which can slip through the gratings. 
It also keeps a good deal of dust and lint 
from collecting in the pipes. M. D. 

Mount Carrow, ILirnors. 


The Candy Problem 

In our family we seem to have solved the 
candy problem satisfactorily. The five chil- 
dren, the oldest of whom is thirteen and the 
youngest three, are allowed candy twice a 
week. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays a moderate 
amount may be eaten after each meal. If 
candy is given to any of the children at odd 
times it is always carefully put away for 
“candy day.” 

So well trained are these little people that 
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they never seem to think of breaking the 
rule. Two of them, calling upon a lady the 
Monday before Christmas, were asked if 
their mother let them eat candy. “Oh yes, 
thank you,” said Tom, aged seven. “We 
eat it, but this isn’t one of our days.” 

“Well,” said their hostess, consolingly, to- 
morrow is Christmas and you will probably 
have a lot.” 

“We don’t know,” piped up five-year-old 
Dottie, “ whether mamma will count Christ- 
mas.” 

In common with other rulers I have found 
it possible by a judicious expenditure of time 
and thought to control what cannot possibly 
be eradicated. For this reason the conces- 
sion is usually made with the rule, as I find 
it more wholesome morally and physically 
for the children to recognize at once certain 
definite exceptions than for them to follow 
the common practice of continually begging 
for indulgences in season and out of season, 
until their requests are granted either by 
weak good-nature or sheer nerve exhaustion. 

In our family it is the unvarying rule that 
the Christmas tree is not to be seen in all 
its glory until the servants can join the rest 
of the household for the festivity. 

Since, however, the excitement over the 
mysterious packages of the preceding week 
rises to fever heat on Christmas eve, the 
tension is relieved by the simple means of 
allowing each member of the family to open 
one package after supper. And, of course, 
the lovely bunchy stocking found by each 
child in the morning tides them along until 
the hour arrives for the great ceremony. 

NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS. M. S. 


The Servant Problem in the South 

In a recent Bazar “S. H. A.,” a Southern 
housekeeper of nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence with colored help, touches upon one of 
the worst features of service in the South: 
“Our servants do not live upon the premises, 
preferring their own little homes or rented 
rooms in a locality where their race con- 
gregate, and the inevitable ‘tin bucket and 
basket’ come in. We have to wink at it, 


éghat is the whole truth; life is made for 
other things than watching my back gate.” 

The universality of this annoying petty 
pilfering is fully equalled by the helpless 
resignation with which it is met or, rather,’ 
not met, but “ winked at,” in order that the 
servant may still remain. 
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My own experience as housekeeper in the 
South covers scarcely more than five years; 
but I am impressed by a lamentable lack of 
moral. responsibility, on the part of the house- 
keeper, toward these self-assured but mis- 
guided people. So long as laxity in either 
honesty or chastity fails to discount charac- 
ter in their own race, from whom shall they 
learn higher standards if not from us? And 
to establish such standards will require an’ 
open recognition of these delinquencies, and 
an uncompromising disapproval of them. 

In consequence of a prevailing fear to 
antagonize this servant class, the service 
rendered becomes the mere fringe of the day’s 
activities, for the average cook makes her 
appearance at about eight o’clock, more fre- 
quently later than earlier, and in many cases 
goes home at three in the afternoon, after 
the noon dinner has been served, while a 
pick-up supper falls to the lot of the uncom- 
plaining mistress; and the “homes or rented 
rooms in a locality where their race con- 
gregate” present scenes of general con- 
viviality on the return of the accumulated 
“tin bucket or basket.” 

The solution of this problem is clearly the 
task of the employer of labor. If an unfail- 
ing kindness and patience were combined 
with an increased sense of moral responsi- 
bility, and moral courage to rigidly detect 
and discourage all forms of immorality, it 
seems to me that in an incredibly short space 
of time the best in these emotional and ex- 
ceedingly susceptible people might be made 
to displace the worst to the advantage of all 
concerned. The gospel of service is for us 
as well as for them; and while they serve us 
in a material and menial way, it remains for 
us to them in a higher and more 
spiritual sense. GaLax. 

Tryon, NortH Carona. 


serve 


Labor-saving in the Kitchen 

A MOP-WRINGER, adjustable to any pail, 
makes possible the use of very hot water or 
strong cleansing fluids. The water is pressed 
from the mop by means of a lever, and a very 
young girl will be able to use it successfully. 

A bread-maker reduces the labor of bread- 
making to a minimum, and if directions are 
followed, its use will result.in a fine-grained, 
sweet, and wholesome bread. 

A covered roaster does away with the task 
of constant basting. 

Among the other small conveniences which 
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should be found in every kitchen are asbestos 
mats, metal kettle-scraper, rubber plate-clean- 
er, toast-rack, toasters, broilers, double boiler, 
wire egg-whip, egg-beater, a dish-mop, scrub- 
brushes for cleaning vegetables, a vegetable- 
slicer, apple-parer, and can-opener, as well 
as a plentiful supply of the ordinary utensils. 
BrookLyn, WISCONSIN. R. E. J. 


Clothes-line Poles 
Tue line, with its burden of clean clothes, 
will never fall, nor will poles be lost or mis- 
laid, if the latter be attached to the line by 
a staple driven in its top, and sufficiently 
large to permit the poles to be readily 
moved along the rope or wire. S. V. M. 
Tucson, Arizona TEerRIrory. 


A Small Economy 

Now that the tailored shirtwaists are in 
vogue, with stiff collars and stocks which 
must be laundered at home because of their 
fineness, one is constantly requiring a little 
starch with which to stiffen them. 

A generous quantity must be used, in 
order to have them stiff enough. At the same 
time it is practically impossible to mix just 
enough and no more; consequently there is 
always some left over. 

Do not throw this away! Allow it to 
stand for a while: and the starch will sink 
to the bottom of the pan, and the water may 
then be poured off, leaving the starch for an- 
other time. 

This may be done indefinitely, and more 
added for each stiffening. If kept in a cer- 
tain receptacle it will be found a convenience 
as well as an economy. J. S. 

New York. 


A Sewing Hint 

WuiLe putting rows of narrow bias bands 
of chambray on the net flounce of a chambray 
petticoat I hit upon a labor and time sav- 
ing expedient. I removed the bobbin and the 
upper thread of the sewing-machine, and ex- 
changed the presser foot for the small hem- 
mer. Having cut and joined my bias strips, 
I put them through the hemmer. in lengths 
of five yards (the fulness of the flounce), hold- 
ing the goods slightly to the left to keep the 
edge from folding under but once. By using 
the gauge to keep a true distance between 
the bands, I had no trouble in putting them 
on the net without basting. C. C, 
Eterm, Ivurors. 
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A Laundry Help 
Try this process for laundering skirts and 
children’s suits of mohair or brilliantine. Do 
not wring when taking out of the rinse water. 
Let the garment blow dry in a brisk wind, if 


possible. Iron it, when bone dry, with as hot 
an iron as the goods will stand without 
scorching. Every wrinkle comes out, the fin- 


ish is glossy, and there will be no sagging at 

the seams. Moreover, it takes about a tenth 

of the time required for the usual method. 
Exe, ILuiNots. ©. ©. 


A Cream-Dipper 

I wonper if the readers of the Bazar will 
be as glad as I was to know how to get the 
cream off from the top of the milk-bottle. 
You cannot pour it off nor dip it, but when 
the baby was put on modified milk, the doc- 
tor told me to buy a cream-dipper at the drug- 
store; it costs ten cents, I think. You have 
to dip off a little from the top with a tea- 
spoon, and the cream-dipper takes off all the 
rest neatly and completely. One often, in 
housekeeping, wishes to use the cream sepa- 
rately from the milk. A. L. C. 

Torreou, Coan, Mexico. 


What Deep Breathing Did for Me 


I wap suffered several days and nights 
from severe pain resulting from rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia. The relief afforded 
by all suggested home remedies had been 
only temporary. My neck was raw from 
a mustard-plaster blister. I'd slept poor- 
ly several nights from pain. Again it 


was night. I was quivering with pain and 
unable to rise to a sitting posture. To turn 
from back to side, or vice versa, was agoniz- 
ing. I did not wish to call any of the family, 
knowing their duties for the following day. 
How I longed for sleep! Then I remembered 
reading somewhere that deep, abdominal 
breathing persisted in would induce sleep. 
I resolved to try it. Assuming a position as 
comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances, I began deep, abdominal breaths. 
My head soon became light, or rather dizzy, 
my body relaxed; after a few minutes I was 
asleep! After a nap I awoke, squirmed about 
to a new position, repeated the deep breath- 
ing, fell asleep again. I kept this up during 
the night, thus securing a fair night’s rest. 
When wooing sleep, ill or well, try this 
plan. A: ¥. Bs 

Knoxvitie, TENNESSEE. 
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HE new fashions that appear be- 
tween seasons in the city and 
those 


seen at the fashionable 


watering-places represent extremes in 
In the 


elaboration and in simplicity. 
city simplicity 
prevails. Smart 
tailored gowns 
in linen’ or 
duck or shan- 
tung, and pret- 
ty blouses or 
shirtwaists ; 
chic hats of 
medium size, 
trimmed with 
ribbon velvet, 
or with a 
weather - proof 
wing; or an 
oceasional nov- 
el restaurant 
gown, or some- 
thing smart 
and individual 
in motor ap- 
parel—are all 
one sees except 
in. the work- 
rooms of the 
dressmakers 
and importers. 

At the wa- 
tering - places, 
where fashion- 


able life goes and flat bows of the silver; lace flounce. 
on as actively 
as it does in the city during the 


winter,’ elaborate dress is thé order. 
Just now it is elaborately ugly, espe- 
cially in the matter of hats. Those 
which a year ago were frowned upon 
as impossibly, ungracefully large, this 
summer are gratefully accepted under 
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a Between | Seasons 





LisEuse of butter-color mousseline; bands of silver ribbon 


our enforced new standards, as desir- 
able contrasts to the often hideous 
structures of straw, flowers, feathers, 
and meaningless crushes of silk that 
the female form and mar its 
divinity. 
The 
who 


crown 


makers 
impose 
such deform- 
ities upon us 
are not, how- 
ever, wholly re- 
sponsible. 
Rather the 
fault lies with 


the women 
who set the 
fashions and 


who consent to 
disfigure them- 
selves with 
such “ crea- 
tions.” Frank- 
ly, not one 
woman in thir- 
ty can wear 
any of the 
large hats of 
the moment 
and appear 
well in it. Not 
only are the 
shapes bulky 
and wide, they 
are high, huge 
in circumfer- 
ence, queerly 
dented, or very stiff. They either fit 
over the head to the eyebrows, or reach 
down to the shoulder-blades in the 
back; veritable cabriolets. 

In addition, dress hats, even the 
simplest, are smothered in big roses 
or hung heavily with velvety fruits 
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and foliage. Peaches, apricots, 
plums, grapes, and abnormal cher- 
ries are among the fruit forms 
now fashionable. In many cases 
these hats are about as wide as a 
woman’s shoulders. Dropping low 
in the back, they obliterate the 
neck and shoulder lines entirely, 
so that, seen from the back, a 





_ PLEATED PRINCESS GOWN of brown dotted 
linen; cream yoke, brown velvet bows 
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JuMPER GowN of white linen with green linen pipings 
and cretonne bands; worn over a white batiste blouse 


woman garbed fashionably at this moment 
is little better than a brownie. Some of 
these hats have full crowns of silk, or of 
mousseline, measuring from twelve to fif- 
teen inches across; but these are again 
surrounded by a wreath of “snowballs,” 
of hydrangeas, or of big roses that add 
from four to eight inches to their width. 
They are practically all crown, for the 
brim does not extend beyond such trim- 
ming more than an inch even in hats that 
measure twenty-four inches across. 
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PINK LINEN GOWN with mauve and white em- 
broidery and mauve-covered buttons 


The inside crowns used with these 
hats are not the inch-high articles of 
a year .ago, but a flat wired circle, 
perhaps two inches wide, with a small 
crown opening that rests upon the 
head. Hat - pins must be thrust 
through these bands, or they must 
be unusually .long so as to reach 
across the crown. All have conspic- 
uous, large heads. Those with jet 
eabochons are the popular favorites 
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for the moment. The Napoleonic bee, 
by the by, in metal or in metallic em- 
broidery, figures on all sorts of dress 
and hat ornaments at present. 
Panelled and tunic skirts are in- 
creasingly seen. They are trimmed 
with long fringes, or with eight, ten, 
or twelve inch slender tassels. The 
latter, also used to weight points in 
evening cloaks of cashmere or of 
mousseline, are the most distin- 
guished trimmings of the late sum- 
mer. Lengthwise trimming in the 
form of tucked panels, or a narrow 
crosswise striped panel on a _ plain 
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WHITE DOTTED FOULARD. trimmed with blue 


dotted white silk; black velvet belt 
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gown, is taking the place of the more 
profuse button trimming; but some 
buttons (indeed many, speaking com- 
paratively) still continue to be used on 
lately finished models in linen and 
tussor and other thin summer ma- 
terials. 

Beaded and embroidered tulle and 
silver and gold gauze are taking the 
place of the tucked tulles which have 
so long been in favor for the necks of 
semi-tailored and other dresses. Un- 
fortunately the pretty tucked material 
has become too available for the pop- 
ular buyer. Now the critical are turn- 
ing to shirred tulle, or to the plain 
metallic fabrics. Shirred tulle sleeves 
come together over the arm in a double 
ruching that forms a line from shoul- 
der to wrist; or a band of embroidery 
breaks the plain round effect. 

The most important items of dress at 
present are the new corsets. These are 
“the longest ever,” long in the hips 
and the waist, and high in the bust, 
though the bones seldom come within 
two inches of the top or the lower edge. 
The idea is to sheath the form without 
stiffening it. A corset of this new, long- 
waisted cut is as essential to the per- 
fect hang of a short-waisted Middle 
Ages dress as it is for the long-waisted 
tight dresses which the autumn will 
introduce popularly. 

It is a noticeable fact that while the 
long sleeve and short glove are the cor- 
rect ones for a certain clasg of rich 
dress and for the strictly tailored suit, 
many of the tussor, silk voile, char- 
meuse, crépe, and foulard 
visiting dresses are made with 
elbow or three-quarter-length 
sleeves, and are worn with 
long gloves. Such sleeves 
may or may not be finished 
with a full flounce of three Set tO he 
or four inch lace or sheer ;,S¥4%1 MOpBL or rie wutrs Lawy with Valenciennes and 
linen, embroidered. The 
three-quarter-length sleeves of the gown of foulard on page 787 are good 
gown shown on page 780 and of the examples of the prevailing style. 
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here are all types, representa- 
tive of the dresses worn at the 


Ts group of garments gathered 


present moment by el- 
derly women of good 
but conservative taste. 
All have simple lines; 
in fact the simplest 
are purposely chosen 
with a view to show- 
ing the actual out- 
lines. Any of them 
would lend itself to 
the prevailing tunic, 
scarf, or Templier 
draperies, but if 
shown with these the 
construction of the 
dress itself in each 
case would be con- 
cealed. 

Two sorts of grena- 
dine are combined in 
the second gown 
shown, the first a plain 
weave, the second a 
patterned one. The 
pattern, though woven, 
is in the loose floss 
stitch now popular in 
hand embroidery. The 
shaped high fold of 
the figured material 
adds richness to the 
lower skirt, to which 
it is attached by 
means of a cord with- 
in shirred satin. This 
material is used again 
for the waist drapery, 
but the dark, round 
neck portion that fills 


jetted and braided net. 


and the band that trims the collar 
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A piping of satin 
The chemisette is 


are of black satin. 
also edges the V. 
of silver gauze. 

with 


back 


The skirt is made 
a front and a 
seamless gore, 
and two wide side 
pieces. It fastens at 
the side in the back. 
A material greatly 
in vogue for the rich- 
er dress for matrons 
resembles the old cash- 
mere or Paisley 
shawls in both texture 
and coloring. A bro- 
ché, it repeats the old 
colorings of such 
shawls as nearly as 
modern weavers may 
hope to repeat them 
in pattern and tones. 
The reception dress 
of dull brown cash- 
mere, shown on the 
next page, is trimmed 
with such broché 
bands and _ brassiére. 
The lower yoke and 
the sleeves are of taw- 
ny net, the chemisette 
and collar of écru 
tulle. The collar is 
of the prevailing 
graded round shape. 
It is about two inches 
high; and curves up 
wa-slightly at the sides 
7 where a few months 
J ago a point was worn. 
Costume of striped linen with plain linen That no longer ap- 


trimmings: for a stout woman. 2 
pears in any of the 


in the V is of imported gowns or in those sent out 
The soft belt by good shops. The skirt of this 
dress is in three pieces—a centre front 



































FOR ELDERLY 


PS te 


the popularity of stripes all aid them 
in this, but only provided they 
know how to select and arrange such 
materials. Some stripes produce 
just the opposite of the desired ef- 
fect, and among these are the hair- 
line fabrics and those which with 
such hair stripes include a cross rib, 
as in poplin or heavy-corded weaves. 
Such fabries may only be worn suc- 
cessfully by the stout if counteract- 
ed by means of long panels or the 
banding of the seams. 


WOMEN 


Lu 





far 
’ _ 


_ Costume of black plain and flowered grenadine 
for an elderly woman; yoke of silver gauze. 


gore and two wide side gores. It is 
fitted over the hips by two shallow 
darts. 

This summer there are numbers of 
cloth-finished cotton goods which 
make up handsomely, and come in 
colors especially suitable for ma- 
trons—that is, in subdued tones, but 
not really sombre ones. The cos- 
tume shown on page 782 is of 
this character. It is made of brown 
and gray striped linen. In striped 
goods these new linen and union 
weaves are boons to stout women, who 
in the present day, in particular, 
must at all hazards seem to reduce 
the figure ha _ smallest proportions. RECEIVING OR CALLING COSTUME of dull brown 
The prevailing lengthwise lines, and cashmere with broche band and brassiere. 
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The innumerable little lines with- 
out such bands to offset them tend 
to make the figure appear larger than 
it really is. Generally speaking, 
stripes from an eighth of an inch to 
one inch wide are the best. Quarter- 
inch stripes in brown and in natural 
gray are employed in the costume 
for a stout figure that is shown on 
page 782. The skirt is five-gored. A 
plain brown linen is introduced in 
the waist in the form of long revers 
edged with striped material, and cot- 
ton fringe in the gray tone of un- 
dyed linen. The belt is of brown 
silk, matching the linen. If bands of 





CooL STREET GOWN of smoke-gray rhadame silk; 
darker gray revers and buttons. 

































HOUSEMOTHER’S MORNING DRESS of plain tobacco- 
brown delaine or cloth-finished cotton material. 


brown, say two inches wide, were 
used to strap the seams, the panel 
effect still further would reduce the 
appearance of stoutness in the figure. 

Gloria silk, a material uniting silk 
and cotton, but with a stout body, 
is one of the newer materials in 
which costumes for morning wear are 
being made up, many after the gen- 
eral lines of the first costume shown 
on this page. 

















their twenties. With 
these materials,  al- 
ways thin and even 


transparent, an under- 
slip of silk of a con- 
trasting color is al- 
most universally 
adopted. The newest 
form of these under- 
slips is a tight prin- 
cess, reaching to the 
knees, or just above 
them, below which is a 
close pleating, ending 
in the narrow silk 
ruching at the foot. 
They have no sleeves, 
but are given a hand- 
some lace or embroid- 
ery yoke, which the 
importers speak of as 
a brassiére. 

The idea of a col- 
ored slip under a thin 
material is not new, 
but, like “the touch 
of black” elsewhere 
referred to, it is ap- 
plied differently each 
season, This year 
some bit of embroid- 
ery or trimming on 
the outer gown re- 
sponds to the glim- 
mering tone of the un- 
derdress, seen through 
the thin material. The 
charming model illus- 
trated on this page 
will give an idea of 





OINT desprit, silk voile, and 
batiste are the 


most used in the summer gown 
for young girls and women still in 


three fabrics nations. 


pale pink. 
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YOUNG GIRL's EVENING GOWN of white 
dotted point d’esprit; net ruffles 





the principle underlying such combi- 
The outer gown is of white 
point d’esprit, the inner one a slip of 
Seen through the net it has 


gleam. 
that 
veiled 


a pearl-like 
Pink ribbon 
matches the 
pink, is arranged 
to panel the point 
d’esprit, to swathe the 
high waist, and trim 
the pretty 
Each ribbon band is 
edged with a frill of 
net. 
The 
young girls’ 
gowns are especially 
noteworthy this year 
because of their mod- 
esty. Those of the 
net gown just describ- 
ed and of the evening- 
dress model shown on 
the next page are de- 
sirable examples to 
study, for they offer 
pretty suggestions for 
the party dress of the 
autumn months. 
Sometimes the tiny 
ruffies that appear on 
the first dress sleeves 
are replaced by others 
of . Valenciennes, or 
row upon row of cot- 
ton or silk fringe is 
fulled on, like a scant 
ruffle. The contour of 
the finished sleeve is, 
however, the same. 
Low neck and short 
sleeves are permissi- 
ble for the home din- 


sleeves. 


sleeves of 
evening 
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EVENING AND DINNER MODELS: 1. Changeable blue and gold chiffon with velvet bands, white silk lace, 


and roses. 


ner or summer dance dress for all 
young women; but the high, trans- 
parent chemisette and long 
fitting sleeves of gossamer lace net 
or mousseline are more elegant. The 
second dress pictured o. this page 
shows the fashionable shirred sleeve 
and the T’emplier or, as it is now be- 
ing deseribed, the sleeveless coat. 
This garment is slipped over the 
head and fastened under the arm 


close- 


c/ 
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2. Templier sleeveless coat of silk muslin; self-colored padded dots and shaded embroideries. 


with handsome buttons. Originally 
these coats were of Chantilly or other 
fine lace, and were seen only in black 
and white. They are now made in 
other thin materials, and must match 
the dress with which they are to be 
worn. 

The model shown on this page is 
of powder-blue mousseline lined 
with a net of the same shade. It is 
embroidered with padded, dime-sized 
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SUMMER HOUSE GOWNS 
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Group oF TWO HOUSE GOWNS: 1. Old-rose silk voile with tucked band trimmings, cut-work c illar, and 
velvet bows. 2 Dotted Chinese-blue satin foulard, plain blue mousseline blouse, and white lace and fringe. 


dots in self-color, and trimmed with 
lower and corsage motifs in shaded 
blues and metal threads, which mo- 
tifs are also padded. The long tas- 
sels that weight the points are in 
powder-blue silk. The sheath gown 
is of blue charmeuse. The yoke, 
sleeves, and lace across the front are 
in a grayed white. Such coats, by 
the way, are described, according to 
the whim of the maker or importer, 


as bridge, theatre, or dinner coats 
now. Of the two gowns reproduced on 
this page, some of the features are 
novel and should be noted, because 
likely to be repeated or improved 
upon in the autumn dresses. The 
first shows the quaint little round 
collar that now finishes the necks of 
many jumper and princess dresses; 
the second, one form of the new tuck- 
up dresses. It is of blue foulard. 
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things ” com- 
fortably during the 
modest August outing 
is to have those few 
strictly appropriate in 
character to the com- 
mon needs of such a 
holiday period. The 
long cloak, redingote, 
or raglan (English 
importers call them 
“ cover-alls,” and the 
name is expressive), 
is among such appro- 
priate garments. Even 
if purchased ready 
made it need not be 
expensive, for the 
most attractive gar- 
ments I have seen this 
year in the way of 
dusters are the plain 
ones in alpaca or lin- 
en costing from eight 
to ten dollars. The 
same coats, however, 
if made at home (and, 
being unlined, the 
making is not at all 
difficult), need not 
cost more than three 
or four dollars. 

A summer duster 
on the order of the 
second garment shown 
on the next page is 
ideal for train travel, 
whether for the short 
excursion or long 


journey, and of infinite value to the 
self-supporting woman who is also a 
commuter from a suburban place to a 


“getting along with 
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way of city. It is also a boon in country 
a few driving and walking. It may be still 





SLIP-ON GARMENT of shantung or 
pongee for sleeping-car or steamer wear 


plainer than that 
shown in the drawing, 
for the styles of to- 
day allow the severest 
finish to all linen and 
alpaca garments. It 
may be enriched by 
employing shantung 
or tussor for the body 
of the garment or for 
trimming only, but 
the choice for the eco- 
nomical woman 
should lie between the 
alpaca or linen, un- 
less, aS some women 
of taste have elected 
to do this summer, a 
conservative shade of 
union linen is used, 
and the coat is made 
as an accompaniment 
to a princess dress. 
A school-teacher of 
taste has begun a Eu- 
ropean trip this sum- 
mer on a suit plan- 
ned in this way, the 
materials of which 
cost five dollars and 
ten cents. She has 
put into execution an 
original idea, which 
has already been cop- 
ied extensively, of 
provieing matching 
cravats and stocks for 
the filling in of her 
coat in the front. 


Jabots of linen or shantung are par- 
ticularly chic, and several may be 
made from the cuttings of one home- 
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made duster. The value of matching 
stocks and jabots is this: They may 
be closed over a fresh collar and 
blouse so as to protect them perfect- 
ly from the dust of travel, or an old 
blouse may be worn under them, 
while the fresh one may be carried 
packed in a hand-bag to be put on at 
the journey’s end. 

The duster, a distinct economy for 


That 


THE SERVICEABLE STEAMER CLOAK of Scotch 
tweed or blanket cloth self-trimmed with bias bands 


SUMMER 


GARMENTS 


SUMMER DUSTER of tussor, linen, or mohair; it 
may be made without the cape and high collar 


train or carriage travel, or for coun- 
try walking, is, on the other hand, 
of no use on the ocean, or even on 
coastwise and lake steamers. Here 
something warmer becomes  neces- 
sary; also something still more 
roomy. Above all, the wrap required 
must be of non-creasable and weath- 
er-proof material. To make the 
choice truly economical, the shape of 
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INEXPENSIVE GARDEN HATS IN SOFT STRAW: The first is butter color, with blue ribbon and flowers; the 


second is of silver-gray crin with ribbon bow; the third, 


the cloth wrap should be such (also 
its weight, color, and pattern), as to 
give later service as a winter or storm 
coat. The model shown on page 789 
is one of the new ones most to be 
commended. Of _ fifty - four - inch 
goods it would require four yards. 
The cuttings, both bias and straight, 


a satin straw, has velvet ribbon and roses. 


are used for the folds that serve as 
trimming. 

Whether the need arises in a train 
or upon a steamer or even in the 
boarding-place or hotel, all who take 
a holiday will recognize the value 
of the “slip-on” which is shown on 
page 788. For this I would advise 

















GROUP OF CHILDREN’S SAND DRESSES: The first and second, for little girls, are designed for coarse linen; 
the boy’s suit is of khaki duck or galatea, with cream collar and cuffs. 
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the employment of shantung. This 
model is especially designed for Ba- 
zan readers. It will require ten 
yards of shentung for a woman of 
full height and medium figure. It re- 
quires no trimming except four self- 
covered buttons. The garment closes 
ihvisibly at the right side, and the 
ornamental, but also the necessary, 
outside closing takes place at the left 
side, where four buttons are seen. 





_ PLAIN TAILORED su!t of deep blue worsted in a 
simple conservative model. 


SUMMER 
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HockEY OR GOLF SKIRT of mixed cotton suiting 
to be worn with plain madres shirt-waist 


The plain tailored suit shown on 
this page represents the “ stand-by ” 
costume of gloria or worsted which, 
in the summer, will meet the needs 
of the average woman. It 
this year of a jumper princess gown 
and long coat. Women’s costumes of 
this sort are long; those for girls short 
enough to show a smart shoe to ad- 
vantage. The sportswoman’s dress is 
always ankle length. It may have the 
high or the normal belt line. 
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FURNISH 


A COLLEGE ROOM 





BY MARTHA CUTLER. 





GIRL’S first fascinating opportunity 

for indiyidual home-furnishing fre- 

quently comes to her when she goes 
away to school or college, adding not a little 
to the interest of her first experience in in- 
dependent life. The bride is no more ex- 
cited over her preparations for furnishing 
her entire new house than the college girl 
over her one room. To each it means the 
first expression of her own individuality, and 
the setting for the opening of a new life. 
Each is to be herself now, not an unimpor- 
tant part of a family; her career has begun, 
and her first duty is to prepare a fitting 
abiding-place for its development. 

While the bride generally has the idiosyn- 
erasies of an economical landlord to contend 
against, the college girl and school girl have 
the conventional prejudices of the college au- 
thorities to deal with, authorities who have 


developed, in the course of many years of sad 
experience, a set of irritating rules that are 
a decided restraint upon original flights of 
fancy in the house-furnishing line as well as 


in many other lines. Artistic effects gained 
by driving large nails into the wall always 
fail to appeal to them, and she who prides 
herself upon her skill in the use of paints 
and dyes finds her efforts frowned upon by 
the powers that be when directed toward 
cherished college property, no matter how 
ugly and sadly in need of improvement said 
property may be. Original talent must rec- 
ognize restraining rules and seek an outlet 
in a diseovery of means of decoration that 
will not destroy but conceal. 

Fortunately in most of the new college 
dormitories the walls are tinted a safe and 
harmless neutral tone of tan, buff, or green. 
It is only when this rule has not been fol- 
lowed and ugly papers must be overcome that 
the difficulties seem insurmountable. The 
best talent in the world can do nothing with 
a hopeless background. 

It is to be hoped that under these trying 
circumstances authorities with prejudices 
against nails will not object to the mild and 
harmless thumb-tack. The holes made by 


them are so tiny! If this privilege is grant- 
ed one may cover the objectionable paper 
and achieve wonderful results with a maxi- 
amount of work and at a minimum 
The inexpensive plain ceiling tints 
in lovely colors, and may be had for 
only twenty-five cents a roll—about three 
cents a yard. Ordinary dark brown wrap- 
ping-paper, the kind that one associates with 
the country grocery store and sugar for 
fudge, makes a beautiful background. Some 
of the gray lining papers are very effective. 
The natural-colored burlap is more expen- 
sive when prepared for the wall, but very 
inexpensive in its natural state, without any 
finish or backing, while the color and text- 
ure are infinitely more artistic. This is 
known as ordinary sacking and costs about 
eight cents a yard. If thumb-tacks are for- 
bidden, and the walls must be covered, it is 
sometimes possible to attach lengths of the 
material to small wooden rollers both at the 
top and at the bottom, and hang them from 
the picture-moulding. The picture-moulding 
is always there, fortunately. Grass cloth may 
be used in this way and book-cover linen, 
but these cost fifty cents a yard and more. 
The college supplies the absolutely neces- 
sary furniture: a bed, bureau, table, one or 
two chairs, ‘and the inevitable washstand. 
The bed is usually a college couch—that is, 
a spring with four legs—which will become 
a bed at night, but must play the part of a 
couch in the daytime, demanding couch- 
cover and pillows. There are generally sim- 
ple white curtains at the windows of muslin 
or net. If the room is to be made attractive 
and livable it means bringing from home 
or buying in the college town, curtains, rugs, 
a bookease, desk or writing-table, a tea-table, 
a small stand with cupboards for holding 
the inevitable chafing-dish and acting as the 
larder in general (one must eat), screens, 
couch-cover, pillows, table-cover, a shirtwaist- 
box, a lamp, waste-basket, ete. 
Fortunately it is not necessary to consider 
the wearing qualities of furnishings bought 
for a college room, since, at the most, they 
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are expected to last only four years. One 
may think principally of comfort and effect. 
Moreover, the capital to be expended, if taken 
from an allowance, is usually very slender. 

We have considered means for covering 
the walls, but have not emphasized the fact 
that they must be almost if not quite plain 
and neutral if rossible; plain and neutral 
because almost more in a college room than 
elsewhere they must form an unostentatious 
background for unusual and bizarre effects. 
Flags, posters, trophies, and souvenirs of all 
kinds are bound to find their way to college 
walls in the end, if not at the beginning, and 
who would have it otherwise? The college 
room is a thing apart, full of charm and in- 
dividuality because it is unusual, an outlaw 
as far as many of the rules of decoration are 
concerned, but admissably so, because it em- 
bodies the spirit of the life of which it is a 
part. Picturesque, brilliant, expressive of 
impulsive youth, good times innumerable, 
fads and fancies, sentiment, and a bubbling 
enthusiasm; it is evanescent and temporary 
and therefore not bound down by laws. 

Nevertheless, if license reigns in regard to 
future wall decorations and bric-a-brac, there 
must be some law and order, some harmony 
in the larger, more important furnishings 
that are to form a basis for future devel- 
opments. The college room is essentially a 
study and living-room rather than a_ bed- 
room, although the requirements for its use 
as a bedroom are necessarily present. The 
college authorities may be depended upon to 
supply these practical but uninteresting de- 
tails. The occupants must seek to hide them 
and pretend that they do not exist. Their 
rooms at home have bedrooms. The 
college room must be quite different. No cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, and white enamel. Dainti- 
ness is not desirable. 

With the walls safely settled, we may ad- 
vance to the curtains, and with them must 
be considered the subject of the color scheme. 
The walls must give us our starting-point. 
They may be buff. With that we may use 
brown, green, or old-blue and even a dull 
red if the buff is creamy. If they are tan 
or écru the same selection of colors is open 
to us. If green, the selection is not quite 
so extended. We may use browns, blues, or 
yellows, and—yes, with care, in a college room 
—red; but it is well to use care with the 
last combination. It may so easily become 
commonplace and ugly. ' 


been 


The curtains should sound the color note. 
If the college authorities have supplied the 
white against the glass by means of net or 
muslin, the principal object of the colored 
curtains is to give color and a soft finish 
for the edge of the casement. They must 
necessarily be kept drawn back, since a bright 
light is essential in a college room where so 
much studying is done. They should usually 
hang only to the sill. Very inexpefisive little 
brass extension rods may be used for them. 
The material must be simple to be ap- 
propriate, certainly neither heavy nor woolly. 
Some of the cotton crépes are lovely. The 
Japanese crépes are particularly artistic, 
but the domestic crépes are so cheap and 
lovely in color that one can afford to renew 
them even if they do not hold.their color 
more than a year. Some may be found for 
ten and twelve cents a yard. Japanese and 
Chinese cotton prints are extremely artistic. 
They come in lovely dull tones of blue, 
brown, and greens, so beautiful, some of them, 
that they have the effect of priceless an- 
tique textiles. In reality they only 
fifty cents a yard. Then there are the Indian 
cottons for about twenty-five cents in plain 
Oriental colors; plain madras, a non-fading 
cotton material which is durable as well as 
beautiful, at a somewhat higher price, but 
still under a dollar; the plain and figured 
linens and the colored nets. Plain raw silk 
might not be inappropriate in some rooms. 

Oriental rugs are hardly to be considered 
for college There are always ink- 
bottles to upset, chafing-dishes to boil over, 
fudge to drop, too many accidents to be ex- 
pected in the happy, care-free college days. 
The Wiltons, Axminsters, and Saxonys are 
the next possibilities. We all know them. 
Much less expensive are some of those made 
for summer houses, but quite durable enough 
for four years of college life. There are the 
bungalow rugs of rough wool in plain colors, 
one 7 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., for $26.50. 
There are jute rugs which may fade, but are 
very pretty, and those of cocoa fibre, grass, 
and cotton, all cheaper even than the bunga- 
low rugs. There are also the Seotch rugs at 
about the same price as the bungalow rugs. 
Sometimes it is necessary to cover the floor 
completely. Then there is nothing better 
than matting, either the grass matting or 
the plain China matting. Of course the 
colors of the rug must carry out the colors 
of the walls and curtains. 
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The couch-cover must necessarily be a 
problem. We are all rather tired of the Bag- 
dad covers, and more than tired of the tap- 
estry effects with sweeping fringes. Try 
making one of plain linen canvas, of denim, 
or of some of the self-toned cotton tapestries 
that come in the fifty-inch width. For all 
except the denim the price varies between a 
dollar and two dollars. The canvas, than 
which there is nothing more practical or 
more beautiful in color, may be found for a 
dollar a yard, fifty inches wide. Cotton rep 
costs only fifty:cents a yard and is very sat- 
isfactory. Some of the cotton or jute tex- 
tiles in self-tones are very soft in color and 
will hold their color for several years if the 
light is not too brilliant. 

Do not have too wild a mixture of colors 
and effects in the pillows. Keep mostly to 
the two colors used in the curtains and rug, 
and do not have many figured materials. 
The Japanese prints are lovely for this pur- 
pose, and so also are the India prints and 
some of the plain cotton materials described 
for the curtains. 

A suéde skin usually makes a very appro- 
priate table-cover. Otherwise, one may be 
made of cotton velvet edged with gimp or 
of the material like the curtains edged in an 
appropriate way. 

If portiéres are needed a material like the 
couch-cover would be best both for the sake 
of harmony and because there is nothing 
better than canvas, cotton, and jute self- 
toned fabrics, denim, and linen. Cotton vel- 
vet may be added to the list. Velours seems 
too heavy for a room of this kind. 

The screen or screens also may be covered 
with the canvas, denim, rep, or jute. It is 
a simple matter to put on the covering, and 
not so easy to find a sereen covered with 
satisfactory material. A plain frame match- 
ing the furniture in tone, some brass-headed 
tacks, and the material are necessary. 

The sereens are needed to conceal first the 
bedroom features of the room, and second 
the pieces of college furniture that not only 
do not harmonize with the new pieces se- 
lected, but show decided traces of vigorous 
handling by other lively occupants during 
other years. With the bed safely hidden be- 
neath a couch-cover, which may or may not 
deceive visitors, it is comparatively easy to 
‘arrange one or more screens cleverly around 
washstand and bureau. Then one is free to 


indulge one’s fancy in one’s new purchases. 
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Fumed oak seems a particularly appropriate 
wood for a college room, but the size of the 
room usually makes it advisable to avoid the 
larger models. Many of them loom up in 
elephantine proportions in a small room. 
The brown or green wicker chairs with cush- 
ions harmonizing with the curtains are not 
to be scorned. Plain corduroy makes a very 
satisfactory covering for the cushions if the 
curtain material is not appropriate. A Mor- 
ris chair is always a great comfort when one 
is studying. Other chairs equally comfort- 


able are more expensive. There are some 
very pretty writing-tables, bookcases, and 
desks in the fumed oak. Beware of the 


weathered-oak stain on too cheap a wood. It 
will hardly wear through a college course. 
There are some fascinating chairs stained 
green with rush seats. The writing and 
reading tables also come in the same finish. 

The cheapest bookcases are those that are 
made by a carpenter and painted or stained. 

Have a good oil reading-lamp with either 
a pottery or brass base. Let that, too, har- 
monize with the coloring of the room. There 
are some very inexpensive shades now made 
of brown reeds running criss-cross over the 
entire shade and lined with paper. Those 
lined with a buff, tan, or amber-colored paper 
give the best light. These have a simple 
flare, shed a good light, and cost at the most 
only six dollars. They may be lined with any 
color, and with silk instead of paper for 
variety. The grass-cloth shades cost about 
the same amount and are very artistic. 

A beautiful college room on the north side 
of the house with buff walls may have dull 
red and brown Japanese chintz curtains, a 
dark - red bungalow rug, a couch-cover of 
brown linen canvas, pillows covered with the 
Japanese chintz and plain dark red India cot- 
ton, a brown skin for the table, a brass lamp, 
the reed shade lined with buff, fumed-oak 
furniture, the cushions in the Morris chair 
covered with dark, dull red corduroy, a 
brown window-seat with cushions, and a 
brown and red waste-basket. With a crim- 
son Harvard flag, a large one over the couch, 
the effect will be complete. 

The Yale girl must have green or tan walls, 
and use either blue and green or blue and 
brown furnishings. She can have some brown 
wicker chairs with blue corduroy cushions, 
some greenish blue linen inner curtains, a 
dark-green rep couch-cover and pillows cov- 
ered with blue and green. 








ZOES MASTERPIECE 


By 
HARRIET PRESCOTT-SPOFFORD 


ILLtustTRATED By Rosert Epwarps 


“WT is really inconceivable,” said her moth- 
| er, “that so clever a person as Zoe can 
be so stupid!” 

“This is certainly her masterpiece,’ 
her sister Sylvia. 

“And I suppose interference would ruin 
everything. It is not a particularly good 
match. I wish we were not so fond of An- 
trobus,” with half a sigh. 

“But we are,” said Sylvia, as she watched 
Zoe dancing on the lawn with a stray child. 

It had never occurred to Zoe, just from 
school, that she was a personage of impor- 
tance. She knew little about the wealth she 
had inherited from her uncle Lewis because 
she had been named for his wife. She had 
been told that wealth was a responsibility, 
and so she had said she should divide hers 
with Sylvia when she was married; of course 
she would be married sometime; every one 
was. But not now! Just now she was noth- 
ing but a bird let loose. 

A joyous little thing, sometimes she seem- 
ed almost irresponsible, at other times she 
had the wisdom of the ages. But she was 
very young, her health was perfect, she was 
beautiful, the world was wonderful, it was 
good to sleep, it was good to wake, morning 
was always a glad surprise, night a sweet 
solemnity; it was a joy to be alive. 

She fluttered through house and gardens 
as if she had wings; everywhere she went 
she danced rather than walked. You might 
have fancied her in a perpetual astonish- 
ment at finding any world that had school in 
it really so well worth while. As for study 
—had she not had enough of that already, 
she a little dunce? As for thinking—why 
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should any one think who could feel? Life 
could not be long enough for problems; its 
span was just to show its loveliness; it was 
all one delightful present. “Oh, how good 
it is just to breathe in this world of worlds!” 
she would say to Sylvia, when perhaps the 
sky was boding and the rain falling. 

“To-day?” said Sylvia, lifting her fine 
eyebrows. “ How absurd you are, Zoe! One 
would think there was no trouble on earth!” 

“1 haven’t come across it, if there is,” said 
Zoe, “except, of course, in geometry or 
French verbs.” 

“You are not at school now, dear.” 

“That makes the world twice delightful!” 
And then, without knowing it, she thought 
no world’ could be anything but delightful 
in which Mark Antrobus lived. The mere 
fact that he was in it made sunshine of all 
sorts of weather. 

And so you may see that, although her 
temperament made her buoyant, Mark An- 
trobus was part of the inner reason of this 
radiant happiness. 

Antrobus, however, she observed, did not 
show that Zoe signified especially to him. 
He had much more to say to Sylvia. He 
was a student, with a dream of great poems. 
It would be natural were he in love with 
Sylvia, who was a beauty. 

“Do you suppose he is?” 
old nurse. 

“Is what?” said Mrs. Martha. 

“Tn love with Sylvia.” 

“ Who?” 

“Mr. Antrobus.” 

“ Well—she has the makings of a duchess 
to her.” 


said Zoe to her 
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SOMETIMES HE CAME AND 

“What are the makings of a duchess? 
Her splendid figure ?”’ 

“ And inore than enough of it!” 

“But it’s like the beautiful old statues.” 

“And some might call her hair red,” said 
Mrs. Martha. 

“T never saw red that color! And when 
it’s down she stands on the tips of it.” 

“ With solid feet!” said the nurse, loyal to 
her own darling. 

“ And her eyes are like stars at twilight; 
and her nose— I wish mine—” slipping her 
finger along her own, “tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower.” 

“T think he can’t help being in love with 
Sylvia. I suppose she is—I don’t see how 
she can help that!” said Zoe. 

“ Silly!” said Mrs. Martha. 

“T wonder what, it feels like to be in love. 
Were you ever in love, Martha?” 

“Lor bless the child! There’s your ma 
a-callin’ ye.” 

“Yes, of course,” she reasoned later, An- 
trobus was under Sylvia’s spell. Who 
wasn’t? That was plain common-sense. If 


WALKED BESIDE 


HER IN THE GARDEN. 
he married Sylvia, he would be her brother 
—a downright blessing. Perhaps they would 
live here, and she would not lose Sylvia, and 
would have him for all of every day. Who 
could ask more? As for any spell of her own 
—the possibility had not occurred to her; 
she was simply content to look at Antrobus 
as a cat might look at a king, as Mrs. Martha 
said. She thought of his antique perfection 
of face and form only as the expression of a 
soul so fine. She felt it a rare race that 
evolved such a being. She was irretrievably 
in love with him, and without knowing it. 

Sometimes he came and walked beside her 
in the garden; but she knew it was only be- 
eause Syltia was not there—she was not the 
rose, but she had lived near the rose. Some- 
times he took from her hand the book she 
was reading and spoke of it a little; but then 
he was waiting for Sylvia to come down. Yet 
such brief moments were moments of ecstasy 
that made time speed without thought of 
past or future. 

That Antrobus should have hesitated to 
speak to her of love lest it rub off the inno- 


























cent bloom, could not cross her mind; she 
did not know anything about her bloom. 
That he hesitated on account of her money 
could not occur to her, either. And that his 
conversations with Sylvia might be chiefly 
about herself would have seemed ridiculous. 
Of course Antrobus must be in love with 
perfection, if in love at all. And the name 
of perfection again was the Sylvia whom 
she adored! 

Antrobus often came over from his own 
small holding, her stepfather having books 
he consulted, too ponderous to borrow, too 
costly to buy. Then, after a morning at 
which, onee in a while, Zoe assisted in mak- 
ing alphabetical lists, escaping presently like 
a bird that had been held a moment on the 
finger, he would perhaps walk with Sylvia 
in the long pergola, his tall head a little 
bent, all the greenery of the vines opening 
and closing about them, and seeming to Zoe, 
as she saw them from an upper window, be- 
ings of romance quite apart from herself, 
hardly of every-day people. She made a 
sketch of them once—sketching Sylvia made 
it legitimate to sketch Antrobus; and she 
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thought how beautiful some great Shannon 
portraits of the two would be. When she 
came into her money she would have that 
done—if it were enough. If it were enough! 
The little being had no idea that by this 
time Uncle Lewis’ bequest counted in 
millions. 

This condition of unconscious satisfaction 
endured for a long while. Her mother and 
Sylvia used to look at her in wonder! Was 
such stupidity possible? Such innocence? 

And then, of a sudden, the music ceased 
about the house; there were no more snatch- 
es of song lilting from everywhere, no sound 
of dancing feet, nothing that intimated gay- 
ety of heart. Only a pale, listless little per- 
son dragged herself about, and seemed not 
to care whether she lived or died. She did 
not signify. Why should she go down to 
dinner, she asked herself, in reply to her 
mother’s urgency. To Antrobus_ walk- 
ing down the hall with Sylvia, she in her 
dark blue gauzes and cut crystals, like a 


was 


see 


goddess in a cloud? to see Antrobus bend 
and, lifting her hand, kiss the gardenia she 


held? 


And then Sylvia tossed her the gar- 





AND 


THEN S¥LVIA 


TOSSED 


HER THE GARDENIA. 
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denia as if it were no other than any com- 
mon flower. She kept the great sweet blos- 
som till it was tarnished, and then pressed 
it in her prayer-book. Once she lifted it to 
her lips and took off that kiss herself. But 
no, no, it was not for her! And she took the 
poor faded flower from between the leaves 
of the service for the dead where she had 
put it, and laid it on the burning coals and 
eried to see it shrivel. 

“Faint heart never won fair lady,” she 
overheard Sylvia saying to their mother. 
“ By the time Antrobus dares speak, another 
hero will have taken his place.” 

“Had Sylvia any heart at all?’ thought 
Zoe. “ Another hero! If there were any one 
who could take the place of Antrobus in 
Sylvia’s heart she did not deserve him!” 

Her mother insisted presently that Zoe 
should interest herself in the ball for Sylvia’s 
birthday. She did; she directed the envel- 
opes in her dashing hand. “A ridiculous 
hand!” she said. “ For such a tiny person. 
Do you think I am a dwarf, mamma?” 

“My little dear! How absurd!” 

“T am so undersized.” 

“ Beside Sylvia, you mean? No, you are 
different types. Sylvia is the great lady on 
the wall of the long drawing-room; but you 
are the dainty marquise in the morning- 
room—the one with the Cape jessamine in 
her hand. They call them gardenias now.” 

“Yes. He gave one to Sylvia.” 

“Who did?” 

“ Antrobus.” 

“The one I saw her give to you? What 
became of it? They are nice among laces 
for a while.” 

“Tt faded, I suppose. 
fire.” 

“You are a strange girl,” said her mother. 

The first great storm of the s@ason came 
on the night of the ball. The wind roared 
round the gables; one heard the roaring of 
boughs and their crashing fall, the lashing of 
sleet, the whistle of gust and eddy, and now 
and then the strange silence of the snow that 
enveloped all outside sounds. The disturb- 
ance of the storm caused the music to seem 
sweeter, the flowers richer, the laughter gayer. 
But the storm in the heart of Zoe was no less 
wild. Her love of Sylvia, her love of An- 


I threw it in the 


trobus, her hopes, her fears, her self-condem- 
nation for both fears and hopes, made her 
soul tempestuous. 

Her mother had ordered her dress, perfect 


, what needed all her thought. 
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in a simplicity of tulle and pearls. But it 
was late before she could bring herself to 
put it on. And then the sight of those flash- 
ing people in their jewels, their colors, their 
movement, their smiles, struck her like the 
phantasmagoria of some strange and foreign 
parallel. She felt in a dream, while she 
danced, danced listlessly, lifelessly. Her step- 
father came and took her out, laughing and 
making pleasant jests. Once she danced with 
Antrobus, a dance another claimed and took. 
And then she saw Antrobus dancing with 
Sylvia—Sylvia in scarlet crépes canght with 
bunches of lemon-flowers—and she slipped 
away then, threading groups of dancers, steal- 
ing from shadow to shadow till she found the 
staircase of the west wing, escaping so to her 
own room, tearing off her tulle and her pearls, 
locking her door, and hiding herself even 
from dear old Mrs. Martha. 

If only Sylvia had been named for Uncle 
Lewis’ dead wife—and Heaven had given 
her Sylvia’s beauty—how different the world 
would be! 

She heard the guests departing by and by. 
If she could go, too! She knew not where— 
out of life itself, it may be—for what a bit- 
ter thing had life become! Where was that 
gay young girl of last summer, to whom life 





was so sweet and the world so beautiful? 
Lost, lost in outer darkness! This poor 
wraith was but her shadow. 

The storm had blown itself out in the 


night; the morning made a dazzle of blue 
sky and sunshine across the wastes of snow 
that in their cold whiteness, for all the glit- 
ter and sparkle, seemed typical of death it- 


self. It eurdled her blood; she might not 
love life, but death was abhorrent. Well, she 
must make herself live. There were other 


people in the world—her mother, her kind 
stepfather—Sylvia would miss her caressing 
and admiring. Antrobus—would Antrobus 
even remember there had been such a person 
as Zoe? There was no help for it; she must 
change the poles. This state of mind was 
worse than foolish, She would find some 
absorbing occupation and engage herself in 
There was a 
shelf of Italian books in the library; she 
knew a little of the language now; she would 
bury herself in the excitements of old Italian 
history. She had heard Antrobus talking of 
it—he was writing a play out of some story 
belonging to it. She had wished then that 
she were not such a dunce. Sylvia had 
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SHE HEARD HIM, BUT SHE LAY 
known what it was all about. Well, she would 
know now. 

She took a big cloak over her arm, for she 
would have a run on the terrace, where the 
men were shovelling off the snow, and went 
down to the breakfast-room. Every one had 
gone, she found; for a few of the guests, An- 
trobus among them, had stayed over, these 
by invitation, those through the violence of 
the storm. The butler and the second man 
had just left the room when Antrobus came 
in. 

“I suppose if one sleeps like the seven 
sleepers he must be content to drink his cof- 
fee cold,” he said to Zoe. 

“T will ring for Colburn. Or, no, indeed,” 
she exclaimed. “I will light the lamp and in 
a moment it will be hot again. I would like 
some hot coffee myself.” 

“You look as if you needed a cup of it, 
laced with something more fiery yet. You 
have a headache? You disappeared so soon 
last night.” And then Zoe had risen to find 
a match, had scratched it as she stood lean- 
ing over to light the alcohol-lamp under 
the urn, had whirled it about in the air to 
extinguish it, and had tossed it down in a 
hurry to lower the wick of the lamp that was 
burning blue, Antrobus having walked to the 
window. And suddenly she was conscious of 


a swift and fervid sensation of heat, of an 
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JUST FOR THE BLISS OF HEARING. 

intolerable smell of scorching, of a cloud of 
smoke, and her skirts were blazing up about 
her. “Oh, Antrobus, help! help me!” she 
cried. 

In an instant Antrobus had thrown her to 
the floor and seized a rug and rolled her in 
it, and had thrown himself beside her, smoth- 
ering the flames as he could, beating them out 
furiously, breathlessly. “I am burning to 
death!” was her first thought. “He would 
do this for any one,” was her next one. “ Oh, 
I am dying—in his arms!” was the last one. 
And then all was black and blank. And when 
she knew anything again the fire was gone, 
the rug was gone, and Antrobus was holding 
her as if life and soul depended on his grasp, 
and whispering: 

“Oh, my precious love, my precious little 
You are safe; oh, thank God! If you 
had died Great God, I can’t think of it! 
The terrible moment! How could I, how 
eould I have lived!” 

She heard him, but she lay still, just for 
the bliss of hearing. And then she felt his 
heart beating in great shocks. 

“T—I didn’t know,” she whispered. 

“And I let that miserable money stand 
between us! Why did you never help me? 
Little love, why did you hide your heart—why 


love ! 


”. 
were you so cold— 


“T was warm enough just now,” she an- 
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swered with a gleam of returning mischief. 
And then she moved and threw her arms 
about his shoulders, and clung to him a mo- 
ment, hiding her face. “The fire! the fire!” 
she shuddered. “And you saved me!” 

He grew cold with the remembrance. Al- 
though but a moment or two ago, it already 
seemed part of another life, the old life left 
behind them. “TI shall never know such ter- 
ror again!” he exclaimed. “ That awful pil- 
lar of flame—” 

“T am glad; I am glad it came!” she said. 

“It burned away all trouble! I have won 
you as Siegfried won Briinnhilde, through a 
wall of fire!” 

She slipped from his arms, wrapping about 
her the cloak, and fled from the room, leav- 
ing Antrobus to ring for the butler, account 
for the affair, and have some soothing ap- 
plication for his hands. But as she ran up- 
stairs she could hardly believe her senses; she 
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was not sure she had not been dreaming. 
“He is mine; he is mine!” her heart sang, 


while another bath and a change of raiment: 


made her feel as if she emerged from a grub 
to a gorgeous dragon-fly. Yet even in these 
fleeting moments of ecstasy she was not al- 
together certain that Antrobus was quite so 
great and perfect as he had seemed; as 
though the condescension undid some portion 
of his perfection, as though it ought to be 
not herself, but Sylvia, here. And it had been 
she herself, Zoe, he had loved all the time- 

how stupid of her not to have seen! She 
always was a little stupid. But if he were 
not altogether such a pattern of perfection, 
how infinitely dearer all in a moment he had 
become! And it was like a shout of joy that 
the words sang themselves over and over in 
her inner consciousness—even although she 
was not quite sure she should find him wait- 
ing for her: “He is mine! I am his!” 
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FAREWELL 


AND HAIL! 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


I HOLLOW your grave in the mould with my fingers 


Under the roots of red flowers and white: 


Now I round the wee mound with a pressure that lingers. 


Red rose, good night. 


Though dead in the darkness I leave you thus lying, 


The buds of to-morrow to beauty shall swell 


With a sweetness complete that is born of your dying. 


Red. rose, farewell. 
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HAVE no use for money—beyond enough 
to pay for bed, bread, bath, and a few 
clothes, I should find it an awful bore. 
The price of property is time; my time is 
too precious to waste in looking after invest- 
ments!” said my friend Patsy, when Mr. 
Rich offered to put him in the way of ma- 
king a great deal of money, “if he would 
only give up art and settle down like a sen- 
sible man.” Mr. Rich shook his head in- 
credulously at Patsy’s (to him) senseless an- 
swer. 

“T mean it,” Patsy went on, “the things 
that are worth having can’t be bought. Can 
you buy beauty, or love, or health?” 

“You can often buy health,” said Mr. 
Rich, “if you can pay for the best medical 
skill.” 

“Oh well!” cried Patsy, who has never 
had a more serious illness than mumps, “ you 
can have the three best doctors in the world 
for nothing, Dr. Sun, Dr. Air, and Dr. 
Water! If you take enough of their physic, 
you won’t have to bother much with the other 
kind.” 

Patsy has lived in Rome; he is familiar 
with the Roman proverbs—they hold the very 
marrow of worldly wisdom. He was think- 
ing of the saying, “where the sun goes, the 
doctor does not go.” Old people and in- 
valids know Dr. Sun for their best physi- 
cian; most people, thank heaven! are neither 
old nor invalid, and even if they know in 
theory the vast importance to their well-being 
of Dr. Sun’s visits they often are “not at 
home” to him. I know many “ best rooms ” 
from which the sun is shut out to save car- 
pets and furniture from fading; yet, is it 
not far better that wall-papers and rugs 
should fade than cheeks and lips? If you 
value health, let in the sun wherever you 
may —even into that holy of holies, “ the 
best parlor.” It may be objected that there 
are some houses where the sun does not 
penetrate. Alas, this is true! Avoid such 
a house if you possibly can, and you who are 
house-hunting, remember that there is noth- 





ing so vital as that your home should have 
plenty of sun, and good air. The fashion or 
unfashion of the neighborhood is not half 
so important as its sunniness or its lack of 
sun. Good old Sok is the best neighbor ; he 
will paint the flowers in your window gar- 
den, and the roses in your baby’s cheeks. 
Those who live in the city too often confuse 
what is secondary with what is of primary 
importance, in choosing the locality where 
they shall settle. The farmer selects the 
site of his dwelling with greater intelligence. 
My summer neighbor, Farmer Rusticus, took 
pride in showing me his new cottage the 
other day. 

‘Quite a tidy little place, isn’t it, Missis? 
Southern exposure; kitchen faces north and 
south, gets all the sun there is in winter, and 
a thorough draught in summer; settin’-room 
with only one side to the weather; woodshed- 
door handy by the kitchen-stove, and leading 
to the horse and cow barns, so’s come a bliz- 
zard, I kin feed the stock without going out- 
of-doors. Land slopes from the house ’stead 
o’ towards it, so’s the water don’t ‘ dreen’ 
into the cellar in the spring rains. Took the 
wife and me some figgerin’, but we have got 
what we wanted.” 

Rusticus dealt with the primary condi- 
tions of health and convenience. Beside 
these, the questions whether Jews live in this 
street or Armenians in that seem futile and 
indifferent. The things really most de- 
sirable in a home in city or country are the 
same—wholesomeness and convenience. 

Do not be satisfied. with letting the sun 
into your house; go out and meet the Great 
Lover; walk in the sunlight, bask in it, take 
a sun-bath whenever you have a chance. It 
will give you health, cheerfulness, courage; 
all the good things in your spiritual and 
physical nature will bloom and burgeon un- 
der its influence, for the sun is the prime 
preserver of youth and beauty, better than all 
the cosmetics in the world. 

My friend Martha complained of terrible 
headaches not long since. She is one of those 
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house-bound women, whose tastes and habits 
are far too domestic for their health; she 
was apprenticed to the trade of literature 
at an early age, and has spent most of her 
life in her pleasant library, reading, writing, 
thinking, “living altogether too much in 
the top story,” as her friends often tell her. 
We finally goaded Martha into promising to 
take an hour’s walk daily. One chill 
November evening, as I was hurring home 
across the Common, I met Martha patiently 
plodding along in the teeth of a fierce east 
wind. 

“Tsn’t it rather late for you to be out?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no! I take my walk at this time 
every day,” she answered. 

“Tt’s not the best time; why not go out 
while the sun is up?” 

“And waste the good daylight working- 
hours? They are short enough already. This 
walking is all a mistake; I have kept my 
word to you people, but I’m no better for 
it!” 

This was almost true; we felt cast down 
about Martha, and a few of her admiring 
friends took counsel together. Adeline, who 
has a military character, volunteered to police 
Martha’s walks and see that they were taken 
at a proper time of day. Not more than 
a month later I met the two ladies at 
high noon walking, almost dancing along 
the Mall, bathed in glorious life - giving 
sunlight. , 

“How are you feeling?” I asked. Martha 
made a saucy face and admitted that her ap- 
petite had improved “ruinously,” and that 
she had not had a bad night for a week. 

“ Oh, she’s all right!” cried Adeline. “ She 
only needed a little sun tonic. Look at her 
cheeks—read her last story, the most cheer- 
fu thing she’s written for ages; the sun has 
got into her inkpot and driven out that black 
imp, pessimism !” 

Dr. Air, oh, poor Dr. Air! how you are 
maligned and misunderstood! (Everybody, 
except seafaring men, hates the wind, and 
wind is only air in motion.) How people 
curse and rail at you, as you sweep through 
the crowded city, blowing away infection, 
dispelling the miasma of the gutter, the gas 
of the sewer. “There goes my hat, hang 
the wind!” That’s all the thanks you get 
for your beneficent service! 

Patsy was lately drawn on the jury of a 
murder case. After disappearing from our 


view for a time, he called the other evening 
and related some of his adventures. 

“Tt’s an ill. wind that blows nobody any 
good,” Patsy began; “the truth of that old 
saw at least was proved in the trial, what- 
ever else remained ‘not proven.’ I saw from 
the first that it would be a longish trial, and 
that I should remain in the company of the 
other eleven jurors for several days and 
nights. I wired for my bag and some shirts; 
the foreman sent out and bought a tooth- 
brush; one of us, a haberdasher, stood treat 
for paper collars’ all round. They were de- 
cent enough men, though not exactly the 
room-mates I should have chosen—with one 
exception, a tall handsome fellow I took to 
be a retired sea captain. The first night of 
the trial, after the jury, guarded by police, 
had been marched about the streets for an 
hour’s exercise and given dinner at the Tre- 
mont House, we all filed upstairs to our 
sleeping quarters, one long room with one 
short window and twelve small beds. I was 
the first man over the threshold, and I took 
a bee-line for a bed beside the window; the 
tall fellow made a push for the bed on the 
other side—we need not have been in such 





a hurry, none of the others wanted them. 


The chap who had taken the other window 
bed had the roll of the sea in his feet, its 
color in his eyes. 

“Vou are a sailor,’ I said. 

“*T am not ashamed of that,’ said he. 

“¢Tf you like fresh air as much as I do, 
stand by and we will keep this port open,’ 
said I, and threw the window wide. There 
was a lot of grumbling from the other men; 
they were as afraid of the good fresh air 
as if it had been infectious! The sailor and 
I, however, controlled the situation and kept 
the window open every night. The public 
was astonished that the jury agreed so soon 
and found the verdict, ‘not guilty.” The 
evidence was mainly circumstantial; the 
judge, in his charge, implied that there was 
reasonable doubt of the prisoner’s guilt; well, 
we gave him the benefit of that doubt. Be- 
tween you and me and the post, I believe, 
if it had not been for the sailor and myself 
getting those window beds, the fellow would 
have swung for it.” 

It is wonderful how the prejudice against 
fresh air still maintains, in spite of the 
propaganda of physicians and health com- 
missioners; in spite of the angelic visita- 
tions of district nurses to the poor and 
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crowded city tenements; in spite of the well- 
known fact that the most successful treat- 
ment for tuberculosis consists in taking out 
the patient’s bedroom windows, or putting 
him to sleep in a tent out-of-doors, even dur- 
ing the dead of winter. We read about these 
things in the papers every day, but if we 
have never seen them, we do not realize what 
they imply—that one of the secrets of health 
is to breathe fresh air day and night! If 
you have never had the habit of sleeping 
with your window open, do not, without some 
competent person to help’ you try the ex- 
periment, begin the practice during the cold 
weather. Do it now in the summer; then as 
autumn comes on and the nights grow colder 
and colder, instead of shutting all the win- 
dows, leave one of them open; put on more 
and more blankets, and you will be able to 
endure the gradually increasing cold of the 
nights. If you feel the air too much on 
your head, put on a nightcap. A simple de- 
vice, when the air from the window blows 
too freshly on the bed, is to place a screen 
directly before the window. The screen stops 
the draught, breaks up the current of air, 
and diffuses it evenly through the room. Mr. 
Peary, the famous arctic explorer, once told 
me that he often slept on the snow with no 
other cover than his fur sleeping-bag. Now 
if Mr. Peary ean sleep out-of-doors in mid- 
winter, in the heart of the Arctic region, can- 
not you invent some manner of sleeping in 
your comfortable bed, with the window open, 
for the sake of your lungs and of getting 
your blood properly oxygenized ¢ 

I once had a lesson in airing a sick-room in 
zero weather. The nurse made a _ perfect 
cocoon of soft woollen shawls and blankets 
around the patient, who was warned only 
to breathe the warm air inside the cocoon; 
the windows were then thrown wide open. 
The patient remained almost hermetically 
sealed from the outer air during the five 
minutes the room was open—it became for 
the moment a perfect cave of the winds! 
The cocoon was not removed for some min- 
utes after everything was shut again and 
the room had regained its normal tempera- 
ture. Then the wraps and shawls were 
gradually peeled off, layer by layer. The 
patient, who was suffering from a desperate 
cease of grippe, was perceptibly better after 
the airings, which took place when the sun 
was at its fullest power. 
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“Water?” exclaimed Patsy in mock de- 
spair, when he was offered a glass of Apolli- 
naris. “ Stuff that will eat a hole in the bot- 
tom of an iron kettle, what must it do to the 
human stomach!” 

I reminded him of what he had said about 
Drs. Sun, Air, and Water. 

“But water is put up for external use 
only!” Patsy wailed, piteously. 

Patsy’s nonsense is hardly a caricature of 
what some people seem to seriously think. 
So much is said about the danger of germs 
and microbes that water seems in danger of 
falling into disrepute. It is impossible to be 
too eareful about what water we use; the 
heedlessness that allows some people to drink 
it. without taking the trouble to ascertain 
whether it comes from a pure or contaminated 
source, is doubtless the cause of much ty- 
phoid fever. For all that, the Greeks who 
saw the nymph in every spring, the deity in 
every stream, saw true! Deity and nymph 
are still there; the fountain is the eternal 
altar to Hygeia. To understand the true 
value of cold water as a tonic, a “ hardener,” 
and a cure for minor ills, the principles of 
hydropathy should be studied. I remember 
two simple rules laid down at Woerishofen by 
that splendid old healer of men, Pfarrer 
Sebastian Kneippe. 

First, take a complete bath every day of 
your life; second, drink not less than a quart 
of pure water in the course of each twenty- 
four hours. 

The day brings no pleasure comparable to 
that moment of delight when the cool heal- 
ing water rushes over the body, rested and 
braced for the shock by the night’s sleep. 
He who knows not this ecstasy misses one of 
earth’s purest joys. There are people who 
-annot take a cold bath (I believe many, 
who think they cannot, might cultivate the 
habit to their profit and pleasure). To these 
unfortunates, denied the elixir of life, there 
remains as a substitute the hot bath of the 
Japanese. An American who had long lived 
in Japan assured me that the effects upon 
the system of the very hot and the cold bath 
were almost identical. Though I did not 
quite believe this, I was glad to hear that 
such a “consolation prize” exists. Half a 
loaf is better than no bread; if you cannot 
take it cold, you must take it hot, for, cold 
or hot, some kind of daily bath is necessary, 
as well for the body as for the soul. 
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HE housekeeper who wishes to set a 

generous and economical table for a 

family of eight or ten or more must 
learn the secret of careful buying. When 
she was catering for two she could have lamb 
chops and an occasional sweetbread; she then 
planned to have as few left-overs as possible 
and bought what she needed from one day 
to the next. She had no storeroom, but 
managed with a refrigerator of moderate 
size and a cupboard or two; it was simple 
enough to keep house under the conditions. 

But exactly the opposite methods must 
prevail when one’s family is large. Now a 
storeroom is a necessity, even if it has to 
be a much-needed hall bedroom, or an attic. 
The refrigerator must be as large as the fam- 
ily purse will permit, for there will be left- 
overs in abundance. Everything must be 
bought with a view to its second service, 
and instead of chops and sweetbreads there 
must be large pieces of roast and boiled, not 
too expensive by the pound, either. The 
greatest economy in catering for a large fam- 
ily is in getting everything in quantity. 
When the fall vegetables come in then one 
must buy these in dozens, to get the discount 
which comes in that way. A dozen cans 
of each staple are none too many—corn, suc- 
cotash, tomatoes, string-beans, and pease. 
Besides these, the dry groceries may be 
bought in the same way: a dozen packages 
of gelatine, cornstarch, tapioca, split pease, 
baking-powder, chocolate, rice, macaroni, and 
the cereals. Or, some of these might be 
bought in half-dozens, say the chocolate and 
gelatine, and to them there may be added 
half a dozen pacxages of stoned raisins, cur- 
rants, and other delicacies. All canned goods 
which cost a great deal, such as good soups, 
must be passed by, with olives, fancy pickles, 
marmalade, jams, and preserves of all kinds. 
None of these are economical for the large 
family to buy. 

Sugar and flour and cooking-apples should 
all be bought by the barrel, for one saves 
largely here. Washing-soap, too, should be 
purchased liberally, because the older the 
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soap is the longer a bar lasts when the wash- 
ing is done. Starch and bluing, scrubbing- 
soap and stove blacking, too, are wise to in- 
vest. in. 

Coffee may be bought by the sack, provided 
it is in the green bean; if roasted and ground, 
or if even roasted and left whole, it soon 
loses its aroma. However, enough for one 
week may be roasted at once in the oven and 
put in a tight canister and ground each 
morning in a small quantity, so that there 
is none left over for a second service. Tea 
is really best bought jin tight packages, but 
it may be purchased in a box, if a good deal 
is used, and if the box be kept covered. 

If one is lucky enough to know a really 
good butter-maker in the country, it is an 
excellent idea to purchase a firkin of butter 
as soon as winter sets in, if there is any 
place to keep it. Lard may also be bought 
in a smaller firkin, and twelve dozen eggs at 
a time; if these are laid down in sawdust, 
and kept where it is really cool, they will last 
perfectly. Many housekeepers put down eggs 
in brine, or dry salt, or lime, a whole win- 
ter’s supply at once; but kept so long they 
too frequently have a disagreeable taste; it 
is better to buy them frequently. As to meats, 
half a dozen hams and as many sides of 
bacon are always a good purchase at winter- 
time. The ham may be sliced to fry until 
the piece is reduced to the proper propor- 
tions for boiling, and the bacon will not last 
too long for breakfasts. 

Country women can put down their own 
corned beef in brine, and make sausage meat, 
but in town these things are really out of the 
question. But often one can buy such things 
of some farmer, or some country shop, for 
less than they can be purchased in the city. 
The old-fashioned way of making up a crock- 
ful of mince-meat is not at all a bad idea, 
even for the woman who does not believe 
in pies. They need not appear often on the 
table, to be sure, but occasionally, when other 
desserts are difficult to make for one reason 
or another, they will help out wonderfully. 

As to preserves and jellies and all such 
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things, of course there can be scarcely too 
many of them put up in their season. 
Peaches or plums or whatever fruit is grown 
near by does not cost much to put up at the 
time, and it saves enormously in winter. 
The family taste in pickles must govern the 
supplies of those, but a few will not come 
amiss in any household. 

In planning the meals for a large number 
it is always well to remember that a good, 
strong, well-seasoned soup is a most econom- 
ical dish. It is a simple thing to have one 
each day in cold weather, at least, with only 
a little forethought. Whenever meat is 
stewed a pint of the broth can be poured off 
when it is half done, and this set aside; the 
second day stewed or fresh tomato may be 
added, or it may be clarified and have diced 
vegetables put in, or rice or tapioca; or, split 
pease or beans will transform it into a purée. 
Even the stock of corned beef or ham may 
be used as the basis for soups; if too salt, 
half the amount may be used with the to- 
mato or pease, and half saved for a second 
time. When milk is to be had cheaply, a 
quart and a half, with stewed celery or to- 
mato or potato, or, in fact, any vegetable at 
hand, will give a good cream soup. Even 
the water in which vegetables have been 
cooked need not be despised, for they may 
have just a little cream or milk added, with 
the thickening, and another soup made. 

As to meats for the family, large pieces 
are better to get than small. A roast of beef 
weighing ten pounds will make two dinners 
for eight or ten. The first night it should be 
left rather rare, and by cutting from both 
sides no one need have a slice which is too 
under-done to be appetizing. The second 
night the piece may come to the table as a 
pot roast, with vegetables around it; or, if 
it is now small, it may be cut into even 
pieces and stewed down with vegetables, 
especially with tomato, if there is not quite 
enough for a generous platterful, then spoon- 
fuls of boiled rice may be put around it. 

Corned beef should not be cooked with 
vegetables, but by itself, the potatoes, cab- 
bage, and turnips cooked separately and put 
around the dish, if one fancies that way of 
service. If the meat has been bought in one 
large, solid chunk, with little fat or bone, 
there is no waste about it, for sliced it will 
make one supper or luncheon, and what is 
left may be made into browned hash or meat 
cakes. 
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Lamb is most economically bought by the 
entire side, when it is not too young. Then 
the butcher will cut it up, send home the 
fore quarter for one dinner, the neck, ribs, 
and trimmings for a stew for another, and 
the leg for a third. Of course, in between, 
there may be other meats served for variety, 
for in the ice-chest in the shop the fresh 
meat will keep till it is needed; this is a 
great saving over the way of buying the 
different roasts separately. 

Veal roasts are expensive when bought off 
the best parts of the animal, so expensive 
that they are not wise to buy often; but a 
breast of veal is cheap, and when stuffed 
makes a delicious dish; this is better to buy 
for a large family than the leg for roasting; 
cutlets are seldom cheap, but as there is no 
waste they go a long way, especially if cut 
into strips and served with browned sweet 
potatoes around them. 

Large fowls in fricassee or pot pie are an 
excellent change from meats, and if part is 
set aside when they are cooked a second din- 
ner can be made from what is left on the 
platter, helped out with this. If there still 
is not enough, then rice once more, or rice 
and pimentoes, will eke out the dish suffi- 
ciently. 

As to fish, there one must buy with care. 
Any large fish with a head and tail is expen- 
sive because of the great waste. It is better 
always to get something solid, such as a 
thick chunk of fresh cod for boiling, or sev- 
eral slices of halibut or flounders are good 
and usually cheap. 

In making desserts for a large number one 
must always consider carefully the amounts 
of sugar, butter, and eggs called for in the 
receipts, and scrupulously avoid the more ex- 
travagant ones. Instead of these there must 
be deep apple tart, and pies made of really 
delicious dried apricots; and jellies of canned 
fruit, figs, or prunes, set with gelatine; and 
all sorts of cornstarch, tapioca, and bread 
pudding. Cake-making is one of the 
snares and pitfalls one must be on the watch 
for. There is a really appalling quantity 
of expensive things used in making layer 
cakes. It is better to have them seldom, and 
instead, for daily use, have hot gingerbread 
and drop-cakes and cookies, and the plainer 
things, except, indeed, in summer, when eggs 
are plenty and sponge-cake may be indulged 
in, or strawberry short-cake be made for a 
song. 
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A NEW WAY OF COOKING A FOWL 
ENHOR VILLA, chef das Ucharias 
Reaes, Palacio das Necessidades, Lis- 
bon, has served the royal house of Bra- 

ganza for more than twenty years. 

He is now King Manuel’s chef. _ He sub- 
mits a Portuguese receipt greatly appreciated 
in the Palacio das Necessidades. 


POULARDE RENAISSANCE 


Take the breast of a good fat pullet, add two 
or three foies gras (or goose livers or gib- 
lets) according to their size, and two pounds 
of truffles (or mushrooms) trimmed. Season 
well, and let it simmer for some hours. Pre- 
pare a good chicken stuffing, and put a part 
of it in the inside of the fowl. The rest of 
the stuffing mix with the truffles and the 
foies gras and then fill up the fowl with it. 

Bind the fowl up, put lard on it, and pre- 
pare a rather firm pastry with water. Cover 
the fowl with it and take great care that it is 
completely enclosed, that no air can get 
through. Then put it in a very hot oven for 
an hour and a half. 

When done take the fowl out of the pastry, 
take off the lard, and put it on a rice foun- 
dation. Put round it quantities of truffles, 
mushrooms, sweetbread of lamb, and crétes 
volaille Villeroy (cock’s comb). Have ready 
a good sauce made with the remnants of 
the truffles and fresh mushrooms, and finish 
with a little cream. Cut the breast of the 
pullet across in escalopes. Put a little of 
the sauce over the fowl, and send the rest 
of it to the table in a sauceboat. 
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AN AFTER-DINNER SAVORY 


No exhibition of food, no public demon- 
stration and exhibition of high-class cookery 


WORLD'S MOST 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


ORLD SFAMOU 






NOTED CHEFS 


in London, is complete without the presence 
of Hermann Senn, whose judgment in mat- 
ters culinary is deemed indisputably worthy. 

Mr. Senn is inspector and consulting chef 
at the National Training School of Cookery 
in London, a member of the Académie de 
Cuisine in Paris, and a gold-medallist and 
don of the Order of “ Le Cordon Rouge,” and 
the author of many works upon the subject 
of cooking. 

Mr. Senn gives as his contribution to the 
list of special dishes sent by the great cooks 
of the world an after-dinner savory that has 
proved a great success: 

GRUYERE BOUCHEES 

Take half an ounce of butter, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of puff paste, six ounces of 


. Gruyére cheese, one tablespoonful of becha- 


mel sauce, three tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Salt, nutmeg, and cayenne to taste. 

Roll out the puff paste about three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, stamp out some rounds 
by means of a fluted paste-cutter, place them 
on a wet baking sheet, and brush over with 
egg yolks mixed with a little milk. Mark a 
circle in the centre of each with a small 
plain cutter so as to form the lids, and 
bake for about fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
When done, take off the lids, scoop out the 
inside, and fill with this mixture: 

Cut the Gruyére into fine slices or dice 
and put it in a stew-pan with the butter, 
the sauce, and the cream; stir over the fire 
till dissolved, then add the seasoning and fill 
the . prepared bouchées. Replace the lids, 
dish up, reheat, and send to table quickly. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF APPLES 


With the idea of their usefulness to wom- 
en who are occupied with the management 
of a household, Herr Heitz, Director of the 
famous Vienna Cooking School, sends the 
following receipts for cooking apples. In 
comparison with other fruits the apple has 
many advantages besides its cheapness. he 














says. It can be used for the production of 
cider, vinegar, spirit, liqueur, stewed fruit. 
jelly, apple-cheese, as dessert, and for na- 
tional dishes such as the French charlotte, 
tart, beignées, apple rice, Tirol beignées, the 
English pie, roll-pudding, ete. 


USES FOR APPLES 

To make vinegar.—Apples of poor quali- 
ty may be used to make vinegar. They 
must be cut into pieces, crushed, and the 
juice pressed into large bottles or into smal] 
wooden barrels, left to ferment, then placed 
in a warm place. A crust of bread should 
then be placed in the barrel to help the 
vinegar to form, and when it is ripe it 
must be decanted into bottles. 

Ayple charlotte—Line a dish with a sheet 
of paper, then take pieces of toast or bread 
cut into equal very thin slices and two 
inches broad, and soak them in melted 
butter. The apples must be peeled, cored. 
eut into slices, and stewed in an enamel 
saucepan with sugar and cinnamon, then 
left to cool. Sultana raisins should be added, 
and the stewed apples and raisins must now 
be placed in the dish and baked a golden 
brown. Serve the charlotte hot. 

Apple peelings should be used to make 
jelly, wine, vinegar, spirit, ete. 

To make apple strudel (a famous Aus- 
trian dish).—Take 18 ounces of flour, 2 
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ounces of butter, 1 egg, a half-cup of luke- 
warm water, and a pinch of salt. 

Put the flour on a board and make a hole 
in it into which warm water must be poured. 
Add the butter, melted, then the salt, mix 
well, roll, and leave it for from thirty to 
thirty-five minutes. Now roll the dough un 
til it is thin and spread it out like a cloth. 

The apples that have been previously cut 
into thin pieces should now be placed on 
the sheet. of dough with sultanas and peel, 
and a thin coating of melted butter should 
be applied with a feather to the dough, which 
should then be rolled together. Bake in a 
quick oven and cut into slices. 

To make Tirol strudel——The dough should 
be rolled out five times, cut into strips, and 
spread with thinly cut apples, currants, and 
cinnamon. Beaten egg should be brushed 
over the surface and the strudel be cooked 
in a hot oven and strewn with powdered 
sugar. 
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cilling not being really artistic and being 
only a present fad that would not last long, 
its popularity is constantly increasing. Cer- 


fe spite of all that has been said about sten- 

















A SEA-HORSE STENCIL DESIGN. 
tainly there is no other medium by which 
such effeetive results may be obtained so 
quickly. It even takes, in its way, the place 
of embroidery, and can be successfully com- 
bined with it by outlining the stencilled de- 
signs in silk or cotton, and working into 
them a few stitches. 

It has long been one of the regularly ac- 
cepted means of decorating walls by either 
tinting or papering in a plain neutral color, 
and then stencilling a frieze to relieve the 
severeness of the effect. This is always more 
successful than to attempt to stencil the 
whole wall, or any large space, for that is 
apt to give the effect of a kitchen tile paper. 

The idea of using stencils on fabries is of 
later date, but, even more popular, as any 

















‘A CONVENTIONAL DESIGN IN TWO COLORS. 


amateur can do it himself, while to stencil 
all around a room is more than any one who 
is not a professional ought to undertake. 
There are several difficulties which the be- 
ginner in stencilling has to overcome. Dif- 
ferent kinds of material require a different 
treatment, but in every case one should be 
careful to paint from the edges to the centre, 
as otherwise the brush is very apt to get un- 
der the stencil and spoil the outline. Round 
brushes should be used in preference to flat 
ones, the stiffness of the bristles depending 
on the coarseness of the weave of the ma- 
terial. 

Any fabric can be stencilled on, but it is 
hardly a fine enough technique to use in elab- 
orate rooms, and is more adapted for country 
houses, studios, or craftsmens’ rooms. There 











ANOTHER TWO-TONE PATTERN. 


fore the materials that naturally suggest 
themselves are linens and the various weaves 
of craftsman’s canvas. 

As for the paints to be used, there are sev- 
eral that have been trieu with equal success. 
Almost any kind of dye can serve for the pur- 
pose, but in the bottled form it will prob- 
ably have to be thickened, which can be done 
with mucilage, gelatine, or sometimes starch; 
but it will need some experimenting before 
the right mixture is obtained. 

Colors bought in tubes are simple and easy 


to use. Except on the most delicate material 








DECORATIONS FOR 


there is very little danger, provided the 
paint is properly applied, of the oil running 
out over the border of the design. In any 
ease the worker should use as little paint as 
possible, for large quantities taken up on the 
brush are sure to leave an uneven color sur- 
face. It is also most necessary to keep the 
stencils very clean while they are being used, 
and carefully to wipe both sides, especially 














A SIMPLE BOLD BORDER DESIGN. 
the back, every time before a new: figure is 
begun. 

It is less difficult than it appears to cut the 
A sharp-pointed thin knife, 
preferably double-edged, and a piece of glass 
to cut upon are the instruments. 
There is a kind of canvas especially prepared 
for stencils which can be bought at the reg- 
ular supply places, but it is harder 
to cut than light-weight cardboard, and the 
latter can be made proof against the damp- 
ness of the color by giving it several coats 
of shellae till it is fairly soaked with the 
emulsion. This is better before cut- 
ting, as it makes it easier to obtain clear, 
sharp outlines than with an ordinary card- 


stencils oneself. 


necessary 


much 


done 


board. 














\ PATTERN FOR A SEASIDE COTTAGE; 


THE 


SUMMER COTTAGE 





The designs here- 
with reproduced are 
planned to avoid the 
special difficulties of 
stencilling—too large 
plain surfaces, which 
it is hard to 
smoothly, and 


cover 

the 
sharp 
the 
are apt to 
turn back unless one 


troublesome 
turns which in 


stencil 


is constantly on the 
watch. The first is 
a border for a table- 
eover or 
curtains, 
meant to be 
cilled in dark 
on linen of any gray- 
ish tint. The 
sign is best adapted 
for use in country 
houses, or as a cover 
for a garden table. 
No. 2 is effective on 
any sort of 
ings, and should be done in two colors. No. 


window- 
and is 
sten- 


. 
green 


de- 











THE EAGLE BORDER. 


hang- 


3 may be used as two rows, or 
as a pattern to cover a pillow or curtain. If 
used as a border it wider or 
narrower by adding on or leaving off a row 
of the figures. The original idea is to sten- 
cil it in pastel blue on gray or tan, but it will 
look equally well in any other colors. The 


fourth design is in two colors which should 


one row, 


can be made 


be selected in sharp contrast not only’ to each 
other, but to the material on which they are 
used. Black and red on tan would be effect- 
The bird design may be used on cur- 
vertical border 
One eagle alone would even be 


ive. 
tains or anywhere where a 
is needed. 
a good decoration for a garden cushion, and 
dark as 


when done 


ean be stencilled as well light on 
dark on light. No. 5 


in large effects, as a border for a table-cover, 


looks best 


or something on that order. 

The cut stencils may be bought of the Ba- 
ZAR, ready for Numbers, and 
prices will be found in the advertising pages. 
It is a simple matter to adapt them to any 


use. 81Zes, 


design you may wish to make, and the choice 


of colors will be suggested by the color 
scheme of the room to be decorated and by 
its surroundings. As a rule, sharp contrasts 


are most effective. 
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TILL unkind fate in the person of Dame 
Fashion contiriues to smile upon the 
slim and willowy sisters, erstwhile 

spoken of in common parlance as thin, while 
those both reasonably and unreasonably 
plump are doomed to continued self-sacrifice 
and to more and more extreme methods to 
train down to the required slimness. The 
discussion as to ways and means still wages 
hot and furious; experiments are being con- 
tinually made and results compared with an 
enthusiasm and thoroughness which rival the 
scientific research and experimentations of 
the medical fraternity. The final conclusion 
arrived at is that the same cure does not ap- 
ply to all cases, that only the disagreeable 
ones are effective and that the stopping-point 
is never reached. One must go on and on 
indefinitely, doing the things one does not 
like and giving up the things one does like. 

One of the most recent suggestions along 
the diet line is that of confining oneself to 
one or two articles of food, the same for each 
meal; rice, for instance, which has in it all 
the necessary elements for nourishing strong 
healthy life, as the Chinese can testify. The 
diet proposed for the jiu-jitsu student, who 
wishes to reduce, consists of boiled rice sea- 
soned only with salt for breakfast, no lunch- 
eon at all or a pint of milk sipped very slow- 
ly, and for supper coarse barley well boiled. 
This is acknowledged to be a severe diet and 
certainly an unattractive one. Those who 
object to it too strenuously are allowed a raw 
egg beaten up in milk without sugar as a 
substitute for one of the meals, some fresh 
or stewed fruit in the morning with the rice 
and a little well-cooked lean meat at night 
with the barley. 

If one wishes to confine oneself to one ar- 
ticle, rice is undoubtedly the best, but it must 
be carefully and thoroughly boiled. 

Milk is almost the only other article of 
food with which the same experiment may 
be tried. This is the basis of Weir Mitchell’s 
cure for obesity. With this diet he can make 
thin, nervous invalids plump and the obese 
thin. He usually puts his patients to bed, 
but it is perfectly possible to try the treat- 
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eduction 
ment at home. One must take enough milk 
to prevent slow starvation. From two to 
three quarts a day are absolutely necessary. 
One may vary the diet with buttermilk, kou- 
mys, ete. 

The method usually employed when taking 
one article is to take it in small portions fre- 


That has the added value of keep- 
If one adds to that slow 


quently. 
ing hunger at bay. 


mastication of the rice and very slow sipping 
of the milk it is surprising how little of 


either is required. 

The hot-water treatment is more effective 
with some than any other. 

It is not new to hear that we eat too much; 
that most of us should cut down our diet 
one-half, and always leave the table hungry. 
It is an old story, but few of us have learned 
it. Summer is an appropriate time to begin 
a reform in amount as well as in kind. It 
is certainly not necessary to go over the scien- 
tific facts upon which all reduction diets 
in general are based; the elimination of 
starch, sugar, fat, etc.; but it is necessary 
to sound a general warning not to carry any 
limited diet too far. After all, sugar, starch, 
and fat give us nervous energy and heat, and 
the use of proteids for that purpose is in- 
clined to clog the system with clinkers. The 
fashionable figure is not worth the sacrifice 
of health, and a too strenuous diet may easily 
bring that about. A nervous break-down is 
not a surprising or unknown effect. It has 
happened, and it sometimes takes years for 
recovery. If a woman is under no other 
nervous strain she can afford to be more 
strenuous, but it is wiser for all to go slowly 
and carefully, allowing persistence to make 
up for the slow progress. The results will 
undoubtedly be more lasting. 

Rolling on the floor in loose clothing twen- 
ty times both morning and night (fewer 
times, of course, to begin with) is very effect- 
ive in reducing the hips; for it is at the 
hips that the woman desirous of having the 
fashionable figure must aim most of her ef- 
forts. A few enthusiasts, with a private hill 
at their country homes entirely secluded 
from the observation of all, the family in- 





NEW METHODS 
cluded, don a gymnastic suit with divided skirt 
in the early morning hours and try rolling 
down-hill. The climb back and the fresh 
oxygenating air add wonderfully to the good 
effects. In fact, the treatment for reduction 
at some of the German sanitariums consists 
largely in hill-climbing, first slowly, then rap- 
idly, and then at an easy run. They even 
add stair-climbing to the treatment as a sub- 
stitute for hill-climbing when that is impos- 
sible. The privacy of the morning hours and 
the comfort of the gymnasium suit should 
make it possible to try some of the other ex- 
ercises for reduction out in the open where 
the fresh air will do its share in burning off 
superfluous flesh. A gentle run, increasing 
slowly in vigor and speed, arms back and 
chest up, bearing the weight always on the 
ball of the foot and breathing deeply, is the 
best possible exercise for reduction. In ex- 
ercising for that purpose, one should exercise 
until perspiring freely, following it with a 
cold rub. Try some of the trunk-bending 
movements out in the open; trunk bending 
backward, always with resistance, forward 
with the knees straight until the finger tips 
touch the floor and to the side. Add to those 
movements trunk twisting from the hips and 
trunk swinging from side to side with the 
arms extended. Rowing before breakfast, 
still in the gymnastic suit, with vigorous 
strokes until perspiration comes, would be ex- 
cellent. Learn how to chop wood and try a 
little of that reducing exercise. 

If there are two to amuse themselves in 
this way let them try some of the jiu-jitsu 
contests out-of-doors, some that are especially 
recommended for reduction purposes. Try 
first having a stick or pole to which both 
hold with both hands and struggle for its 
possession, making the scrimmage as lively 
and as interesting as possible. 
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Mr. Irving Hancock in his book on Jap- 
anese physical training describes clearly three 
of these contests. In the first the two con- 
testants stand facing each other, each slight 
ly at the other’s left. “The assailant places 
her left arm against the front of the victim’s 
legs, just below thé crotch. The right arm 
of the assailant, on the left side of the vic- 
tim, is placed against the back of the latter’s 
neck, the middle of the forearm touching. 
With this position taken, the assailant bends 
her companion forward, the latter resisting. 
When the victim has been taken far 
forward as possible, she rises gradually to 
erect position, the assailant now resisting in 
turn.” 

In the second, which is the reverse, “ the 
assailant places her left arm at ‘the victim’s 
left, just under the thighs and around both 
legs. At the same time she places her right 
forearm against the front of her companion’s 
neck. The victim is twisted or forced over 
backward, all the time resisting. The return 
is made to erect position, the assailant giv- 
ing resistance.” 

Still again, with the contestants standing 
facing each other, a position is taken for 
side-bending movements. “The assailant 
places her left hand on the outside of the 
right thigh of her victim, and her right 
hand against the left side of her victim’s 
neck. With this position secured the victim 
is forced over to the side, with the usual re- 
sistance in the return to position.” 

None of these exercises must be indulged 
in too freely at first. Care must be taken 
and the downward bends must not be 
low. Resistance is a necessary part in 
Japanese exercises and the fresh air is 
essential. Do them all out-of-doors with nu- 
merous deep breaths, before, after, and in the 
middie. 


as 


too 
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the Best Thing 
eo. Our Club Ever Did 


This question, 








put to every club member in the land, and answered 


thoughtfully, means a wealth of suggestion and information. The an- 


swers must be to some extent official. 


It may not be possible, in every 


case, for the secretary of the club to write the record of the best thing 
her club has ever done. 
to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. 
club member must send her paper through the secretary of the club, and have 
it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 

From January, 1904, and onward, 


The time is limited to the last five years. 


all experiences must be dated. 


A private member of the club may be the best one 


But in such a case the private 


It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 
curately what money, if any, was necessary to carry through the best thing 
ever done by the club, and what committees were needed, and their num- 
bers. In case of an entertainment, the size of hall available should always 


be noted. 


ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 


In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 


Contributions must 


be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain less than 
four hundred words or more than eight hundred words. 
The name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted 


and printed. 
used unless she so desires. 


The name of the writer of the record need not, however, be 


For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25 each. 
For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium, 


the Bazar will pay $65. 


Address the Editor of Harprer’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & Broth- 


ers, Franklin Square, New York. 





A Successful Woman’s Exchange 

On New-Year’s Day, 1907, the Woman’s 
Exchange, as the Industrial Committee of 
The Philergians is called, held its opening 
sale. This has proved such a_ successful 
branch of our club work from the stand- 
point of both club and econsignor that it is 
by far the best thing we have ever done. 

Rules were adopted at once and have been 
strictly adhered to from the very outset. 
They are as follows: 

(1) The Woman’s Exchange will be 
conducted upon a strictly cash basis, 
and purchasers are requested not to ask 
credit of any member of the committee. 

(2) Members of the committee will 
be at Cochato Hall at 1 p.m., on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month dur- 
ing the club year to receive consign- 
ments. Nothing will be received after 
two o’clock. 


(3) Articles for sale must be in new 
boxes furnished by the consignor and 
ready for delivery to purchasers. Boxes 
may be purchased by consignors of any 
member of the committee. 

(4) Payment to consignor will be 
made at the meeting following the one 
at which the sale is made. 

(5) Consignor must have articles 
marked with her name and address and 
sale price, which price must include the 
ten per cent. commission due the club. 

(6) Unsold articles must be called for 
at five o’clock. Fancy articles which are 
left with the committee are put in a 
closet at owner’s risk. 

(7) Non-members as well as members 
of The Philergians are invited to con- 
tribute to these sales, which consist of 
bread, cake, pastry, confectionery, and 
needlework of all kinds. 





THE BEST THING 

(8) Orders taken for any of the above- 

named articles; also mending and sew- 
ing orders solicited. 

The total sales of last year amounted to 
over $230— an average of more than $16 for 
each sale. There were consignments from 
forty-six different women, one of whom re- 
ceived almost $64. The total commission re- 
ceived from these sales was $23.24, an aver- 
age of $1.66 per sale. These figures are small 
compared with those of this year. 

There is such a growing demand for home 
cooking in our town, which, by the way, has 
a population of about seven thousand, that 
before long we hope to have permanent head- 
quarters which will be open at least two or 
three times a week. 

The chairman now receives and fills orders 
at any time, and the number who take ad- 
vantage of this is increasing every day. 

This result has not been reached without 
a great deal of labor and thought and such 
a successful outcome can only be attained 
by putting the right woman in the right 
place. There is no use in trying to win suc- 
cess by putting a round peg in a square hole. 
The “Round Peg” may be very beautiful 
and have many talents and without doubt 
win somewhere, but never in a 


can fame 


“square hole ”—that is, in a place to which 


she is not suited. 

We are all of us very proud of our chair- 
man, and the whole success of this branch of 
our club work is due to her untiring efforts 
and to a committee of twenty earnest wom- 
en who unselfishly devote much time and en- 
thusiasm to the work. 

The club loaned $5 from its treasury in the 
beginning, which was soon repaid. 

The committee has control of its earnings, 
which is ten per cent. of the sale price of all 
articles sold, and each year it provides en- 
tertainment for one club meeting. 

Auice Farrsanks Dow, 
Ex-President of The Philergians. 
3RAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Flourishing Library in a Small Town 

Burt for one clause in your invitation the 
Woman’s Club of Montvale would never have 
been courageous enough to enter the sym- 
posium which you have planned. Although 
the magnitude of the movement is somewhat 
bewildering, it seems in strict conformity to 
the true American spread-eagle fashion, de- 
signed to embrace every club in the nation, 
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from the one with a half-dozen members 
tucked away in a small village, in an obscure 
corner of the country, to the big metropolitan 
organization, with hundreds of women upon 
its rolls. In describing the former class, you 
have unwittingly drawn a life-size picture of 
the original Woman’s Club of Montvale. 
This small village (the very name of which 
is suggestive of the backwoods) boasts of a 
population of two hundred. The hope of en- 
those who may fear to undertake 
club work where conditions are unfavorable 
emboldens me to into this open treas- 
ury my mite of experimental knowledge. 

When a few women banded themselves to- 
gether for social and intellectual culture, the 
result of five years’ work was but dimly fore- 
shadowed. The first part of the twofold pur- 
pose (though least in importance) was in one 
way a success; the rivalry among hostesses 
in preparing pleasant surprises for their 
guests in the way of refreshments evoked 
considerable culinary skill, which is a thing 
not to be despised. 

The feature became and 
prominent and finally vanished, or 
eclipsed by the importance of literary work. 
The execution of this part of the original 
twofold purpose attended with 
difficulties. from educational 
tres, teachers were not available, a lecture 
course called for a such 
seemed too far away in the misty future to be 
discernible. Nor could study without 
books, so we were driven by adverse circum- 
stances to hew out another pathway to knowl- 
edge. The study of Shakespeare seemed the 
most direct route; with the endeavor to slake 
our thirst at the head waters of literature 
came the conviction that through our efforts 
other thirsty souls might be refreshed. Thus 
the purpose to found a village library was 
formed to which all other plans at once be- 
came subservient. Private 
taxed, public patronage solicited, lawn fétes, 
book parties, and other entertainments were 
given; one member of the club gave a small 
building, another donated the site. Nearly 
two hundred dollars to defray the expense of 
transferring, remodelling, and furnishing was 
drawn from the club treasury, and thus the 
dreams and schemes of five years assumed a 
tangible form. The Woman’s Club of Mont- 
vale rejoices now in the possession of a snug 
building in which regular meetings are held 
and seven hundred volumes adorn the shelves. 
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The library is under the control and care of 
the elub, and is open two days in each week 
for the accommodation of the public. For 
the insignificant sum of one dollar, the priv- 
ilege of the library may be enjoyed by any 
one in the community, and each succeeding 
year witnesses the instalment of new books. 
That a love of literature is pervading the 


community is evidenced by the increasing 
demand for books. The little leaven has 


leavened the whole lump. That the best 
thing the Woman’s Club of Montvale ever 
did may be perpetuated, a junior club has 
been organized and its members are being 
trained and educated to fill vacancies which, 
in the course of human events, will inevitably 
occur. This gives the comfortable assurance 
that the work which was begun in weakness 
will be carried on to bless succeeding gen- 
erations. Betty Burorp, 

Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s 

Club of Montvale, Virginia. 


A Visiting Trained Nurse Maintained 

Tue Thursday Morning Club, of Madison, 
New Jersey, was organized in 1896, as its 
constitution reads, “to interest its members 
in art, literature, and history, and other sub- 
jects of general and local importance, by 
means of lectures, essays, and discussions.” 
The constitution remains unchanged, but af- 
ter a very profitable existence of ten years 
the club reached the conclusion that, having 
received so much, it ought also to give. The 
result was the formation of a town-improve- 
ment department. A sub-committee of this 
department, with the help of the club, under- 
took to raise the funds necessary to maintain 
a district nurse for the benefit of the town. 
It is this that appeals to us all as the best 
thing the club ever did. 

Up to this time our village had no district 
nurse, though the need for one, especially 
among the poor, had long been felt by the 
doctors. Even those of moderate means find 
their resources strained in meeting the ex- 
pense of a trained nurse; for the poor, who 
have no resources, it is out of the question. 
The result is neglect that is often fatal at a 
time when extra care is most needed. 

It was estimated by the committee that the 
work would require at least a thousand dol- 
lars yearly. As our running expenses use 
ip nearly all our funds, we had little to con- 
tribute from the club treasury. However, 


we did manage to give a hundred dollars and 
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guaranteed to raise the rest. An appeal was 
sent out to the citizens of Madison and an 
especial appeal made to the members of the 
club individually. In this way over eight 
hundred dollars was raised, and then the 
committee felt justified in engaging the nurse. 
The report for the first six months thorough- 
ly demonstrated the need for her. In this 
time she had made over five hundred ealls. 

Her hours are from eight in the morning 
till eight at night. Between these hours she 
makes as many calls as possible, the duration 
of a visit not exceeding one hour except in 
cases of emergency. Her regular charge is 
fifty cents an hour, ten cents to the poor, and 
in eases of extreme poverty no charge what- 
ever. The first year she collected, mostly in 
small sums, $209. This was turned into the 
general fund, and with other contributions 
the whole amounted to about $1,200. After 
deducting the nurse’s salary, $964, running 
expenses such as cab hire, telephone, etc., a 
balance of $150 was left for the following 
year. Comparing the reports for 1907 and 
1908, it is evident that the work as carried 
on here requires the sum of $1,100. 

One very important detail of the work 
a supply-room. The first year the club gave 
the nurse a “shower” to which all sorts of 
supplies were brought—alcohol, hot-water 
bags, towels, disinfectants, ete. Clothing is 
also sent to this room, and a delicacy com- 
mittee has been formed that quietly supplies 
nourishing food in cases where the patients 
are too poor to obtain it for themselves, also 
clothing and bedding where needed. The 
names of people so helped are never men- 
tioned outside the committee in charge. 

It would be difficult to think of any one 
thing the club could have done that would 
have accomplished so much for so many. We 
have been most fortunate in our nurse, who 
not only excels professionally, but is a cheer- 
ful, sympathetic, patient friend to all whom 
she visits on her daily rounds. She has come 
into contact with many problems in the 
homes she visits which are outside her du- 
ties and which she has neither the time nor 
strength to solve. In the hope of meeting 
some of these problems a friendly visiting 
committee has been formed which aims to 
supplement the nurse’s work by well-consid- 
ered relief measures. 

Maraaret Stropparp ButrenHerm, 
Recording Secretary, Thursday Morning 
Club of Madison, New Jersey. 














HE great vogue and popularity of Irish 
crochet has brought about a decided re- 
vival of the art of crochet in general. 
We find it again in evidence in many use- 
ful and varied forms, and not the least prac- 
tical of these is the application to house- 
hold linens, such as towels and bureau scarfs. 
Some excellent examples of towel insertions 


are shown in the six illustrations in this 
article. They were selected from a recently 
completed linen trousseau, designed on most 
practical lines, and their proud possessor 
looked upon them with an _ enthusiastic 
favor born of ex- 
perience. “They are 
company manners, 


good enough for every 
day.” she laughingly 
explained, “ 
durable as plain tow- 
els, and, oh, 
delight to the eye!” 
Likewise possessed of 
some charming 
drawn-work, she look- 
ed at it lovingly, but 


quite as 


such a 


most 





Naturally the success of one’s labor rests 
mainly upon a judicious choice of practical 
patterns, simple and distinctive designs being 
those which will not only produce the best 
effect, but also will be most quickly wrought. 

Knitting and crocheting are the ideal 
forms of “pick-up” work, crocheting even 
more than knitting, for you never find your- 
self forced to rip and do over a row because 
of some irregularity of stitches caused by 
inattention. With an insertion started and 
kept in some accessible place, the amount 
which can be accomplished in otherwise de- 
spised moments is 
quite surprising. In 
selecting the thread 
for crocheting you 
must bear in mind the 
quality of linen tow- 


elling. No. 40 linen 
thread seems a good 
number, however, for 


quite fine huck as well 
as that of heavier 
weight. It is always 
dificult to give num- 


sadly. “It means so bers for crochet hooks, 
much close, exacting workers differing so 
work,” she said, “ and decidedly in their 
I know that not many manner of handling 
moons of vigorous that there can be no 
washing will find some 4 TOWEL WITH CROCHET INSERTION. fixed seale. Too fine 
of those hemstitchings a hook is often trou- 


needing repair.” Then she went on to ex- 
plain how. she had remodelled some towels. 
Of excellent linen, and otherwise whole, they 
had given way, some in the drawn-work, and 
others in the hemstitching, so the drawn- 
work had been removed and the space filled 
with a crochet insertion of approximate 
width, while in the case of the torn hem- 
stitching, substituting the familiar ladder- 
stitch beading of Irish crochet had made the 
towels better than new. Quite equalling the 
drawn-work articles in point of effect, cro- 
chet-trimmed towels are so much more read- 
ily made that when one also takes durability 
into consideration, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the arguments in their. favor, 


blesome, as it frequently pierces the thread 
instead of passing round it, while too coarse 
a needle makes the work Some 
workers will find a No. 8 plain crochet hook 
or an Irish crochet hook No. 8 the proper 
size, but experiment will be the only unfail- 
ing director. The so-called Irish hook is one 
with a shaft straight for an inch or so, and 
then flattened out, serving as a finger-rest, 
and also preventing the stitches from slid- 
ing up on the larger part of the shaft. An 
insertion approximately two inches wide is 
aggzocd size for towels. The illustrations are 
all of them about that measure, so that one 
may bear this dimension in mind, if un- 
certain as to the results of one’s work, 


too loose. 
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The first pattern illustrated, as shown in 
the cut of a finished towel, seems closely re- 
lated to the pineapple pattern of ancient cro- 
chet origin. Single crochet is formed into 
a long line of diamonds strung through the 
otherwise open centre of the insertion, mak- 
ing a very clear-cut and decorative border- 
ing, which will be most easily and quickly 
made. Too open a pattern is not very prac- 
tical, the large holes tending to catch the 
point of the iron, and so bring destruction 
to the lace. It is to the side-lines of deep 
points of only slightly open workmanship 
that this pineapple design owes both its char- 
acter and its serviceability. In selecting pat- 
terns one should bear these things in mind, 
for no more time is consumed in = making 
a strong and durable pattern, than in one 
which, though quite charming in design, may 
not be suited to this particular use. One can 
readily see, for instance, that the open shell 
patterns used for flannel petticoat laces 
would not be well adapted to towels and lin- 
en-thread crocheting. 

It was the aim in the following five de- 
signs to reproduce through the medium of 
crochet the effect and design of filet drawn- 
work. In this work threads are drawn up 
and down and across until the linen gives 
the appearance of a filet net. Various orna- 
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mental schemes are then darned upon this 
network, any pattern in cross-stitch being 
convertible into darning-stitch, as in both 
cases the patterns are built upon squares. 

The swastika symbol stands out well in 
the first illustration of detached insertion. 
Plenty of openwork about the motive in filet 
style throws it into good relief. 

Fret motives are, of course, thoroughly ap- 
plicable to this style of crochet, though the 
less involved examples are best. The Greek 
key, which is next pictured, is particularly 
attractive, and its strong and venerable lines 
have some subtle appeal that makes its favor 
endure through all the centuries. No matter 
how utilized, the motive has an inalienable 
dignity which has ever made it a favorite 
ornament in the woven borders of towels and 
napery, and it is no less pleasing when cro- 
cheted. : 

Shamrocks serve as the motive in a third 
insertion. Alternately inverted, they form 
themselves into a dainty little design and one 
of the patterns in 
ecution. 

The design of the vine and leaf is a fa- 
miliar one in ‘old cross-stitch manuals; it is 
so quaintly old-fashioned in appearance and 
stands out so well that it forms a particularly 
satisfactory crochet pattern. 

The last design, of block 
formations, is also one that 
has a good carrying effect, 
and, like all its predecessors, 
is very quickly made. 

Insertion effects only are 
recommended for towels; 
edgings of crochet have nei- 
ther the dignity of a straight 
hem, nor do they launder as 
well, and sooner or later 
they meet a disastrous fate 
on the prongs of a clothes- 
pin over-energetically han- 
dled. 

In making up the towels, 
the linen may be cut in 
lengths one and_ one-half 
inches longer than one de- 
sires in the finished towel. 
It is not necessary to allow 
more than this, since the cro- 
chet inserting gives us an 
extra four inches of length. 
which allows linen enough 
for turning up the two-inch 


easiest point of ex- 
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hems. “Next cut two strips 

four and _ one-half inches ya 

wide from the towels—these ed 
for double folds or hems on 8 
the insertion edge. The 3 
main length of towelling is A 
then finished with a _ scant * 
‘one-quarter-inch hem, or : 


narrower if desired, as smal! 
a feld as the linen will per- 
mit being best. To this 
overhanded the crochet in- 
sertion. On the outer edge 
the narrow strips of linen 
are overhanded on, they hav- 
ing been first folded through 
the centre and edges turned 
in. Even eutting of the tow- 
elling is, of course, most es- 
sential. With plain damask 
one should draw the thread, 
but in the case of huck one 
can easily cut by the weave 
of the pattern and thus ob- 
tain equally even edges. 


i 
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With these crocheted bor- 
ders, initials and mono- 
grams are used as with the embroidered 
and drawn-work trimmings. The work on 


the letters should be heavily stuffed as too 
delicate embroidery would be dwarfed by the 
boldness of the design in the crochet inser- 
tion. A monogram or three initials placed 
one after the other is the prettiest marking. 
The three letters should be so placed that, 
when the towel is folded in thirds, they show 
across the centre fold. Rather simple, bold 


letters are best for these towels, and no scroll 
or flower ornamentation. 
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SHAMROCK AND VINE DESIGN. 

The method of each of these five designs is 
simple and is easily followed. A chain of 
fifty stitches is made and the work is turned; 
a double crochet (the thread twice over the 
needle) is then put in the tenth stitch from 
the needle. From that point on the pattern 
is to be followed. Double crochets in groups 
or singly form the designs, with a chain of 
three and double a 
square open mesh is to be made. The num- 
ber of double crochet stitches in each block 
is easily counted with the naked eye. 
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is more delightful than a 


OTHING 
country frolic, provided time and place 
are suitable and the guests persons of 


the right sort. Good spirits, good temper, 
imagination, and a sense of humor are es- 
sentials to the success of such an occasion. 
We cannot expect that a whole company will 
be thus happily endowed, but there should 
be enough fun-loving and good-natured men 
and women to act as a leaven for the rest. 
At least one humorist is important, who can 
see the amusing side even of a misfortune, 
and make the rest laugh. 

I remember a family picnic wher re every- 
body was justly incensed at the stupidity 
of the Irish cook. This faithful woman, hav- 
ing received orders to make the sandwiches 
“half strawberry jam and half cold beef,” 
complied literally with the directions as she 
understood them. Now nothing is more odi- 
ous than beef and jam combined in a single 
sandwich, unless it be the same ingredients 
happily mingled in several dozen. We tried 
conscientiously to eat them, but it was im- 
possible. Every one looked sad or indignant, 
until the humorist saw the absurdity of the 
situation and broké into peals of laughter. 
Soon we were all laughing merrily! 

The imaginative man is as necessary as 
the humorist. He must supply the touch of 
poetry which makes a ride in a hay-wagon 
romantic and delightful, while to the pro- 
saic soul a springless wagon and a load of 
straw convey no meaning, unless it be a 
sense of discomfort and a fear of dampness. 
Fortunately, young people are usually full 
of both fun and romance, if they have not 
been spoiled by the too great luxury of our 
modern city life. 

In the country, where cultivating the soil 
is the business of life, men are brought into 
close touch with the earth and realize their 
dependence upon its bounty. Hence rural 


festivals from the earliest days have gathered 
about. the fruitful phases of nature—begin- 
hing with Easter, the glorious resurrection 
froim the death of winter, and ending with 
Country 


the harvest in its many varieties. 
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frolics, celebrating the great events of the 
farmer’s calendar, have the sanction of old 
tradition, as well as the inestimable advan- 
tage of fitness. They are in reality the fes- 
tivals of labor, rejoicing in the triumph of 
man’s industry co-operating with nature’s 
bounty. Hence the idea of cheerful work, in 
which all should join, followed by play, un- 
derlies them. This idea should, if possible, 
be maintained, modified to suit modern 
tastes, our generation does not love 
manual labor. Yet we all instinctively feel 
that at a country merrymaking every one 
should make himself useful. That is a part 
of the fun. The lazy and purely ornamental 
person, who is incapable of doing anything, 
always seems out of place at a picnic. All 
need not work; but all should be ready to 
work if it is necessary. 

We are beginning to understand Amer- 
ica the beauty and value of old associations. 
Fortunate is the town or village which con- 
tinues to celebrate rural festivals estab- 
lished by old tradition! It is wise to keep 
them up, preserving all the touches of local 
color, and by no means omitting the old- 
fashioned country refreshments. Unfortu- 
nately, doughnuts and pie require the vigor- 
ous digestion that accompanies a life of bod- 
ily activity, so that for persons of sedentary 
habits it is necessary to add some simple 
items to the bill of fare. 

If we import forms of merrymaking we 
should be careful to have them suitable to 
and to the natural tendencies of 
our people. Never shall I forget the inclem- 
ent May days of my childhood, and the little 
Irish children shivering in their thin white 
dresses and crowns of paper flowers on Bos- 
ton Common. The first of May is doubtless 
balmy and delightful in the mother country, 
but in New England it finds winter still 
lingering in the lap of spring. In our North- 
ern States those who follow the beautiful 
old custom of going a-Maying must wait 
for a good day, and carry plenty of wraps. 
Many a delightful picnic did we have as 
children in that merry month. The most 
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poetic ended by the seaside, and we cast 
garlands into the sea, wondering to whom 
the waves would carry them. Then we re- 
turned home, bringing in our hands the del- 
icate spring wild flowers, and in our minds 
pictures of shore and woodland beauty, never 
to be forgotten. 

Even in snow-bound Maine the pretty cus- 
tom of hanging May-baskets still persists. 
Dainty paper baskets, decorated with artifi- 
cial flowers and containing candy, fruit, or 
other goodies, are hung on the handle of the 
door. The giver rings the bell, then runs 
away and hides, but not too well, for old tra- 
dition prescribes that he must be chased, 
brought back, and hospitably entertained. 
According to the more primitive and roman- 
tic method, a kiss is exchanged. 

The uncertainty of the weather is always 
the great obstacle in the path of the country 
hostess who is planning some out-of-door 
frolic. The telephone has now come to her 
assistance, even in remote spots, so that she 
may invite her guests, or postpone the affair, 
at short notice. <A friendly barn or a shel- 
tered veranda sometimes proves a pleasant 
refuge from a sudden thunder-shower. A 
hospitable country gentleman had colored 
panes of glass set around his parlor windows 
so that his friends, looking through, could 
behold the tender green of spring, the yellow 
tones of midsummer, or the red hues of au- 
tumn, even when skies were dull and rain 
pouring down. 

The passing of the scythe has divested hay- 
ing-time of some of its old picturesqueness, 
but the scent of the freshly cut grass and 
the beauty of the fields still remain. Truly 
delightful is a supper-party in the meadows, 
where the new-mown hay is piled in little 
fragrant cocks. The sun sinking in the 
west, perhaps a slender new moon hanging 
timidly in the sky, like a-bashful maiden, 
the frogs whistling in the marshes, the de- 
licious odor of the fresh hay, all combine to 
charm the senses. To drink lemonade through 
the slender straws of drying grass is a part 
of the pleasant programme. A pitcher of the 
old-time beverage—molasses, ginger, and wa- 
ter—should certainly be provided, as it is 
supposed to be very satisfying to thirst. 
Doughnuts and pie, or sandwiches and cake, 
may complete the simple supper. A good 
story-teller is a pleasant addition to a hay- 
stack party, although he must not feel hurt 
if the younger guests stroll away in couples. 
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A small hay-cock makes a very comfortable 
back for two persons to lean against. 

If the guests are muscular as well as mer- 
ry, they may like to whet their appetite for 
supper, and help the farmer by tossing the 
hay and piling it up into the traditional 
little green mounds, while the sun sinks in 
the west. After the sweet-smelling crop has 
been gathered in, and while it is still fresh 
and fragrant, a barn party is in order. There 
is a mysterious charm about a barn, enhanced 
by the sense of dangers remembered from 
childish days. Does one not recollect Thomas 
Blank who lost the ends of his fingers in the 
hay-cutter, and Susy Nameless who almost 
slid on the tines of a pitchfork lying in wait 
for her? Tales of adventure seem highly ap- 
propriate in this setting and, as the shadows 
fall, all may adjourn to the hay-mow and 
listen to thrilling ghost stories. ® 

The simple country supper should include 
new milk warm from the cow. The company 
sit about on milking-stools, piles of hay, or 
other improvised seats. supper 
is served in the house and a procession is 
made afterward to the hay-mow, each guest 
carrying a lighted lantern. 

Husking-bees still survive in some parts of 
our country. Youths and maidens still look 
for the red ears among the corn, amid much 
blushing and laughter, if they turn up in the 
hands of the right couple. Cider and apples 
taste very good after the exercise of strip- 
ping the husks from the corn. 

With dances in the barn every one is fa- 
miliar. If a village fiddler can be procured, 
one who will call the figures for old-fashioned 
country dances, stamping his foot to mark 
the time, it adds greatly to the fun. 

The harvest home is one of the prettiest 
and most easily arranged of rural festivals. 
It may begin with a short religious service 
of thanksgiving, the church being decorated 
with fruit, ripe grain, flowers, and vege- 
tables. A midday lunch under the trees fol- 
lows, and gives the country housewives a 
chance to display their skill in bread and 
cake making. If the weather is at all cool, 
hot coffee makes an excellent addition to the 
feast. 

To most of us one great charm of the pic- 
nie in its endless varieties consists in its 
simplicity. Yet we must beware of con- 
fusing simplicity with carelessness. No en- 
tertainment can be successful unless some- 
body gives thought and attention to it. A 
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suitable place must be selected, the baskets 
must be well packed, no necessary article 
must be forgotten, the food must be good of 
its kind. Some other form of amusement 
besides eating and drinking, even though it is 
a very simple one, should be provided for 
the guests; and this requires a little fore- 
thought on somebody’s part. If there is an 
artist present, very effective tableaux can be 
arranged with little trouble, the greenery 
forming a lovely background. Scenes from 
the old Greek mythology are especially adapt- 
ed to such a setting, while a few sheets and 
pilloweases will do wonders in reproducing 
classic draperies. Perhaps amateur actors 
are among the guests, who can give a scene 
from As You Like It, or other sylvan drama. 
A sereen of woven boughs, stretched between 
two trees, may separate the stage proper from 
the ’tiging-room. 

Impromptu charades are excellent for out- 
of-door occasions, the improvised scenery and 
odd stage properties adding to the amuse- 
ment. If some one has brought a guitar, a 
banjo, or a mandolin, popular songs make a 
pleasant programme, aléhough singing in the 
open air is said to be bad for the voice. The 
fancy dances now so much in vogue are nev- 
er prettier than on the greensward. 

One of the most charming meetings of the 
Newport Town and Country Club was a bo- 
tanical picnic at Paradise Rocks. The guests 
searched diligently for wild flowers, and after 
luncheon a professor of botany dissected and 
explained the flora of the locality. 

A pretty fancy for people who are fond of 
poetry is to prepare a number of short quota- 
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tions. These are written on slips of paper, 
which are cut in two in such a way as to 
separate the lines. A member of the com- 
pany pins these to the different trees, after 
the fashion of Orlando. Each guest takes 
down a slip and tries to find his or her affin- 
ity—namely, the person who has the other 
half of the quotation. 

A list of country merrymakings, would be 
incomplete did it not inelude the Rhode 
Island clam-bake, of undying fame and pop- 
ularity. The great drawback to it is the 
length of time required to prepare the repast 

clams cannot be gathered in a moment, 
and heating the stones red-hot is a slow proc- 
When the guests have admired the 
great mound of bivalves, decorated with cir- 
cles of chicken, corn, and lobster; when they 
have seen the wet seaweed put on, and the 
whole covered by a great rubber blanket, the 
initiated know by sad experience that a long 
waiting is still before them. Games, songs, 
stories, the plaiting of oak garlands for the 
table—some form of entertainment is neces- 
sary to oceupy the company until the feast is 


ess. 


ready. 

I have thus attempted to sketch in outline 
some country merrymakings, not with the 
idea of exhausting the subject, but rather of 
furnishing hints for the assistance of the 
If she is ingenious she will 
evolve many improvements and additions. 
The informality of such occasions makes 
them very elastic, and pleasant novelties may 
readily be combined with, or substituted for, 
the good old ways, if people grow tired of 
these and want a change. 


young hostess. 





C ooking Vegetables 


NE of the summer vegetables which is 
served over and over in the same old 
ways is green corn, and yet there are 
many dishes to be made with it which give 


it variety. One of the simplest and best is 
this: 

Corn soufflé—Melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and add to it a tablespoonful of sifted 
flour; stir till very smooth and add one by 
one the beaten yolks of three eggs; beat well 
and stir in slowly half a pint of boiling milk 
and cook gently till smooth; add a eupful of 
grated fresh corn, season with salt and pep- 
per to taste, and fold in the stiff whites of 
the eggs; put all into well-buttered little 
moulds and bake. twenty minutes in a hot 
oven; serve in the cases in which they were 
baked. 

Another dish somewhat like this, but not 
as delicate, is called corn timbales. These 
are really sufficiently substantial to make a 
main course for luncheon on a hot summer 
day. 
timbales.—Mix one cup of grated 
of milk, two beaten eggs, 


Corn 


corn, a half-pint 














BAKED TOMATOES AND PEASE. 

and a little salt and pepper. Butter well 
some small tin moulds and half fill them with 
the corn mixture; stand them in a pan of hot 
water which is two inches deep and bake till 
firm; this will be about half an hour in a 
moderate oven. Unmould them carefully on 
a hot dish and serve them with either a to- 
mato or a white sauce. 


Another good luncheon dish is this: 
Baked tomatoes and corn.—Select 
firm tomatoes of medium and 
the stem end without peeling; scoop out the 
pulp and drain them upside down. Take a 


some 


size cut out 

















RED PEPPERS AND MUSHROOMS. 
cup of cooked corn and mix with two half 
beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, and a 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed to a smooth 
paste with half as much milk; season well 
with salt and pepper. Wipe the tomatoes out 
and dust with salt and pepper in the inside; 
fill with the and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve with parsley 
around them. 

A rather curious new dish 
salad, and this, too, is quite substantial for 


corn 


is called corn 


luncheon. 

Corn salad.—Boil 
cut from the cob; have ready 
eooked rice, dried in the oven after boiling 
till the grains Cool both, salt 
slightly, and mix the two in equal quantities; 
fold in stiff mayonnaise, put the whole in 
spoonfuls into lettuce cups and serve very 
eold. 

The combination of 
been long known to be especially delightful. 


some corn freshly and 


some freshly 


separate. 


corn and clams has 
Here is a new way of putting them together: 

Scalloped clams and corn.—Chop fine half 
a green pepper without seeds and a slice of 
onion. Cook both in a 
butter till soft, but do not let them or the 
butter grow at all brown. Add a quarter of 


a cup of flour and stir till it all froths. Heat 


quarter of a cup of 
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a pint of clams in their own juice till they 
reach the boiling-point, then drain and chop; 
the best way is to remove all the hard part 
of the clams before cooking them, saving only 
the good part; yet if all are finely chopped 
this is not absolutely necessary. Measure the 
clams and add an equal amount of fresh- 
grated corn. Add three-quafters of a cup of 
the clam juice after straining, to the butter, 
flour, and peppers, and stir them till they 
boil well; beat the yolks of two eggs, mix 
with three tablespoonfuls of cream and stir 
this into the clam juice, but do not let it 
boil again; merely heat till the eggs thicken; 
then put in the corn and clams. Butter some 
large clam-shells and put in the mixture; 
cover with sifted cracker crumbs and a little 
melted butter and brown in the oven; serve 
on a napkin on a hot platter, and garnish 
with lemon and parsley. 

Another dish made with corn is a combi- 
nation of chicken and fritters which is es- 
pecially nice; this may be made from rem- 
nants of two left-overs. 
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through the meat-chopper, with a_ small 
green pepper without. seeds, and two hard- 
boiled eggs; add a cup of soft bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper, and enough sweet cream to 
moisten them so they can be handled; flour 
the hands, mould into ecutlet form, dip in 
crumbs when cold, then in egg, then in 
crumbs, and let them dry; fry two at a time 
in a wire basket and serve on watercress. 

Tomatoes prepared with cream, cheese, or 
eggs are quite as nourishing as meat, and 
much more digestible in summer. 

Deviled tomatoes.—Boil two eggs hard and 
mash the yolks; add to them two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one small one of powdered 
sugar, and a quarter of a teaspoonful each 
of salt and dry mustard, with a shake of cay- 
enne; then add one well-beaten egg and three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and cook till 
smooth. Peel some tomatoes, dip the slices 
in seasoned flour and fry brown; put on a 
hot dish and pour the sauce over. 

Tomato and rice timbales—Wash a cup of 
rice and cook five minutes in a quart of boil- 

ing water; drain, rinse in 











cold water, and drain again. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add a small onion 
chopped fine, and the rice, 
and cook all till yellow. 
Stir in three cups of stock 
or boiling water, a cup of to- 
mato cooked down till thick, 
a chopped green pepper, and 
some parsley, with salt and 
pepper; cover the saucepan 
and cook slowly till all the 
liquid is absorbed, being 





SCALLOPED CLAMS AND CORN. 


Creamed chicken and corn fritters.—First 
make the usual batter mixture: take a pint of 
grated corn, add two well-beaten eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a shake of pepper, and enough milk to 
make them pour easily on a hot griddle; bake 
exactly like griddle-cakes. Make a pint of 
ordinary creamed chicken, but use cream in- 
stead of milk in the white sauce, and two 
beaten egg yolks. Put a spoonful on each 
cake. Chopped green peppers may be added 


if desired, and creamed clams or crab meat 
may be used instead of chicken. 

Corn cutlets—Boilefor twenty minutes ten 
ears of corn; cut from the cobs and put 


careful not to let it burn. 
Butter some small _ tin 
moulds, fill them with the 
rice, and stand them in a pan of hot water; 
bake for ten minutes and turn out. Serve 
alone, with or without more tomato sauce; 
or use with fried chicken. 

With a gas-range a delicious dish can 
be quickly made, but in an ordinary coal- 
stove it is not quite so easy to cook it quick- 
ly, and in the rapid cooking lies its excel- 
lence. 

Cheese tomatoes.—Make some round pieces 
of toast and cut some slices. of tomato of 
equal size; lay the tomatoes on the toast, one 
piece on each round, sprinkle with a very lit- 
tle minced onion, more green pepper, salt, a 
dash of cayenne, and a thick layer of grated 
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American cheese. Put all into a shallow pan 

and set under the gas broiler till the cheese 

melts and browns and the tomato is cooked. 

Serve at once on a hot dish. 

Baked tomatoes and pease-—Choose round 
tomatoes; do not peel them, but remove the 
pulp from the stem end; wipe them out, dust 
with salt and pepper and fill with pease, also 
seasoned; put them into a deep saucepan, add 
a bit of butter to the top of 
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them. The large, sweet, red Spanish pep- 
pers are especially good, either fresh or can- 
ned.. One good way of using these is this: 
Red peppers and mushrooms.—Cut off the 
small ends of the peppers and take out the 
seeds. Mix two cups of soft white bread 


crumbs with half a cup of thick sweet cream, 
and a cup of chopped mushrooms; season with 
salt; stuff the peppers lightly, and bake, bast- 





each, and bake, basting with fi 
mixed butter and hot water 
till there is sufficient juice 
in the pan to use. This dish 
may be made with left-over 
cooked pease or with fresh 
ones; when the pease have 
been cooked the first time the 
dish may be covered during 
most of the cooking, to pre- 
vent their growing too dry. 

Tomatoes and Nor- 
mandie.—T ake rather 


eggs, 





some 








small tomatoes and cut into 
halves crosswise; dip each 
half in melted butter and then in fine crumbs 
and broil; put them where they will keep 
hot. Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
when hot add six eggs, half beaten together 
with salt, a dash of pepper, a little paprika, 
and five tablespoonfuls of cold water. Stir 
over the fire one minute and then stir in five 
tablespoonfuls of rich cheese, grated. As 
soon as the eggs are set and the cheese melt- 
ed, remove the whole from the fire; have 
ready some rounds of buttered toast; pour 
the mixture on this and lay on the tomatoes, 
the broiled side up. 

Green-pepper shells may be filled with al- 
most any mixture of creamed vegetables or 
fish or meat and served hot; they may also 
hold cold salads; or eggs may be baked in 





CORN ‘CUTLETS ON WATERC 


TURNIP 


SLICES WITH PEASE AND CARROTS. 
ing with butter as they cook. Serve plain or 
with a tomato sauce. Or cut large peppers 
into halves and fill with the same mixture and 
add part of the tomato sauce before baking. 
tep peppers and cauliflower.—The ordinary 
variety of sharp red peppers are used in this 
dish; after cutting them into halves put them 
into boiling water till the skin is loosened; 
rub this off and wipe the inside well, to re- 
move the strong taste. Fill with cooked cau- 
liflower mixed with white sauce and dot with 
tiny bits of cooked carrot. Serve hot, with 
parsley around them. 

French the cucumbers 
and cut lengthwise into four strips each; sim- 
mer very slowly till tender, drain and season 
with salt and pepper. Make a cup of rich 
white sauce and lay the cucumbers in and 
serve hot. This is especially nice with fish. 

Onions stuffed with chicken.—Select the 
largest-sized onions; peel and take out the 
centres, leaving them cup shaped; boil gently 
ten minutes. Drain, mix half a cup of soft 
bread crumbs with a cup of minced cooked 
chicken, add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, salt and paprika to taste, and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Set the onions 
in a deep baking-dish and cook, basting with 
stock or hot water; when nearly done sprin- 
kle with sifted crumbs and dot with butter 
and brown; serve with a white sauce. 


cucumbers.—Peel 
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VERY woman has her pet superstitions. Something, to her, stands 
for lueck—a horseshoe picked up, a four-leaved clover found, a pin 
gathered up from the floor, a black cat straying into the house, a birthday 
stone, a lucky date or number, ete. She believes 
' in it because she can prove it to herself by 
Luck and the definite examples; and in this she is usually cor- 
Woman rect. What she calls luck has really come to her 

the very day or week in which she found the 
horseshoe or put on the birthday ring. It is not mere coincidence. It has 
happened as she says. The only thing she fails to see is just why and how 

















it has happened. 

The most important thing in life is one’s attitude toward it. To the 
wrong attitude life brings.nothing. To the right attitude it brings every- 
thing. The blind doctrine of luck is the handmaid of this clear truth. The 
woman who finds a four-leaved clover and is convinced that life holds some- 
thing pleasant for her in the immediate future gets at once into the right 
attitude. She looks out for something good to come along, and so she sees 
it and grasps it. If she had not found the clover and had gone dully and 
fretfully along instead, she would never have noticed the pleasant thing at 
all. That is the whole psychology of luck. It seems too simple to be true 
but really its simplicity is its sign manual of verity. 

Expect good, look for good, believe in good—and life becomes good and 
grows ever better. There are always opportunities along the daily road for 
the eye made keen by pleasant anticipation. Sometimes a big happy coin- 
cidence comes along to boot, but whether it does or not, there is enough 
daily “luck” on any woman’s path to be more than worth her while. Cats, 
clovers, pins, and horseshoes are simply selected symbols of this steady and 
enduring truth, which needs none of them when once it is grasped and held 
by the woman who is wise. 





HE way to blessedness is always through narrow gates. It is not spec- 
tacular, but individual and quiet. There is one gate in every woman’s 
daily -life through which she can reach it—a gate neglected by many because 
it seems so small and insignificant, but which 
opens direct upon the true path. It is the gate 
The Gate of of the sun, which has been aptly described by 
the Sun one of our leading organizations in its short 
but sufficient motto, “One sunshine act a day,” 
and which a great church also recommends in its advice to its children to do 
one “practical act” of devotion daily. 
The characteristic part of such an act is that it must be unselfish and 
must look toward the light. Even one such act a year will leaven life and 
lift it from the material slough by just so much. When each day holds such 
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a deed, no matter how small, it is impossible to estimate the uplift that 
ensues not only to the individual, but to the household, the neighborhood, 
the community in an ever-widening circle. Nor can any woman, whether 
with leisure or without, in gay health or a shut-in invalid, in a city palace 
or a country farm, be shut out from this sunshiny path, this “one joy of 


doing kindnesses.” 

Organized* philanthropy sometimes leaves us cold, because this joy is left 
out of it in places and efficiency and accuracy are supposed to make up for 
it. But this mistake is more and more being rectified, and charity resuming 
more and more its rightful name of love. Meanwhile, individually, outside 
of all possible organization, the daily personal practical act of sympathy and 
cheer lies open to each woman somewhere between morning and night. She 
who misses it misses one of the fundamental values of life—and misses it 
by her own choice, not by any chance or fate. The gate of the sun is for 
all feet except those that pass it by. 





HAT is the frosting of life and what the cake? Can one have them 
both? And if so, how? These are questions that begin with the girl’s 
birthday cake and are continued through the bride’s wedding cake and go 
farther. There may be a few women who scorn 
frosting, even of the faney kind. But the ma- 
Cake and jority of the sex like it and hanker after it, and 
Frosting any chance of getting it is dear to feminine 
hearts. 

It may be frankly said, at the very outset, that whoso gets cake at all 
is lueky. Daily bread is all that can be expected. Cake, therefore, even 
unfrosted, should be received with appreciation. It is at this point that many 
a woman makes her mistake. When she sees cake coming her way, through 
the medium of a devoted husband’s efforts, she immediately fixes her mind 
upon frosting and keeps it there. Does he save for a home? She demands 
a house in the fashionable quarter. Does he scrape together enough for an 
automobile? She insists that it shall have four seats and take out parties. 
Does he give her a handsome dress? She must have jewels, too, to go with 
it. Is he getting a foothold in the world? She insists on climbing forthwith. 
The result is that she gets her frosting very often, but no solid sweet cake 
beneath it. Fate could give her only one of the two and she has taken the 














frosting. 

In our cities we see numberless admired and fashionable women who are 
in reality living upon frosting alone. Cake and bread have alike gone from 
their menu. They have no substantial essential pleasures at all, only the 
sugared surface of things. Yet at one time they had the choice—that is the 
tragedy of it. The humblest working-woman need not envy them if she but 
knew. Of all sad mortals, the fortunate unhappy who have nothing but 
frosting are’ the saddest. Happy the woman who discerns her cake and 
partakes of it with an appreciative heart, even if it has no pink doves or 
sugar pagodas on it. 
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Puls wawnKés— 


“YOUR HEART OR YOUR LIFE.” 


NOT PRECARIOUS 
PuHysiciAN: Your life hangs by a thread. 
HENPEKT: That’s nothing; I’ve known a but- 
ton to stay that way for years. 


THE USE 
Mrs. Givem: What will you do with this 
dime? 
WeEaARY WILLIE: Pay for a musical education, 
lady. 


LOCATED 
KNICKER: Jones carries his office in his hat. 
Bocker: His wife must carry the flat in hers. 


BOASTFUL PAPA 
STRANGER (dining at the club): That Mr. 
Jones I just met doesn’t seem to be very popular 
among the members. 
Host: No; his baby boy is beginning to say 
bright things. 
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THE LOOKOUT: NOT A MAN IN SIGHT. 
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“ DeaR ME! WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOUR LITTLE BOY?” 
“OH, NOTHING SERIOUS; HE’S BEEN EATING TOO MUCH RASPBERRY JELLY-FISH.” 


BITTEN 




















Mrs. Pompous: When I entertain I wish all => gm . 
my guests to be at home. ul z y; 
Miss Demure: I’m sure they all wish they +4 Rel 
were, too. , eS 
ENCOURAGEMENT MAC , 
“KE =— 
Doctor: At least you can now stop fearing ce =} 
that you will catch scarlet-fever. aot 
PATIENT: Oh, doctor, thank you! Is the ; ‘ 
‘ : f % 
scare over? it seh, @, 
Doctor: No, but you’ve got it. Uy Ae Zo - 
. ‘ | KMGSZ Ze 
are ~ 
Gewnra mee 
HER METHOD er 
sr 
“Do you go round much?” asked her aunt "Ke 
from the country. “ez WN 
“Why, yes, of course!” replied the bridge “4\\\\ 
fiend. ‘ We pivot.” — Ne. 
/ oF a 
} _ +. 





Ere ~ay 


NOUVEAU RICHE: Yes, I’vE sPENT A POT OF 
MONEY ON THIS PLACE. WHY, EVEN MY LAKE IS 
STOCKED WITH OYSTERS EVERY ONE OF WHICH IS 
GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN A PEARL. 


MORTGAGING THE FUTURE 
BENEVOLENT OLD GENT: Don’t you know, my 
boy, that you, an American lad, have a chance 
to be President when you grow up? 
Wituie (gloomily): Naw, I ain’t got no 
chance. I sold my chance to Johnny Billings fer 
a box of marbles. 


INSURANCE AGENT. Now, My _ FRIEND, : 
BETTER TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS EXTRAORDINARY PROOF 
OFFER WHILE IT LASTS. OUR COMPANY AGREES Hotei Proprietor: Is the living at this inn 
TO INSURE ALL OF YOUR NINE LIVES FOR THE ‘good? Well, I guess! Look at the dyspepsia 
PRICE OF ONE. cures advertised on every fence around the place. 
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*BOO-HOO! [| DON’T LIKE 
HER INFERENCE. 

Little Mona, not vet four years old, was one 
day sent to the post-office for the family mail. 
which on this occasion consisted solely of a 
After reaching 
home she looked at her card very thoughtfully 
for a few moments and then rising, remarked, 
“Well, I'm going right back to the post-office 
and tell the postmaster not to give my mail to 
me. 


picture postal addressed to her. 


any one but 








SQUARE 
SENT ME, 


WITH THE “poc” FOR THAT BILL HE 


THIS SAND. 


TAKE IT AWAY!” 


MISSED HIM!” 
AIMING AT 


‘By Jove! WE JUST 
“OH, WELL, I WASN’T HIM.” 
PRACTICE 
STELLA: The Smiths are very quick at picture 
puzzles. 
BELLA: Yes; they got their practice from put- 
ting together their fragments afier moving. 


HIS OPINION 
“Isn’t there a great deal of “water in 
cellar?” asked the prospective tenant. 
“ Yes,” answered the agent, proudly. “We 
really ought to call it a natatorium and charge 
extra rent for it.” 


the 














By Ida Husted Harper 

















The Church and Woman Suffrage. 


LL the way across the Atlantic on the great 
A Cunarder Mauretania we talked ‘of the 
wonderful congress just ended; of the vast 
movement for woman suffrage which was sweep- 
ing over Great Britain; of the splendid support 
it was receiving from the men of that country, 
and of its bright prospect of early suecess. And 
then, almost before we had set foot upon our 
own shores, the head-lines in a New York paper 
stared us in the face-—* Bishop Doane declares 
that a woman is no more qualified to be a voter 
than a man is to be a wet nurse!” Following 
the headlines was a two-column interview with 
William Croswell Doane, of the Albany (New 
York) diocese, one of the leading Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church. “To speak of voting as a 
right is ridiculous,’ he said. * The ballot is a 
privilege conferred by the state on those whom 
it considered qualified to exercise it. . . . Women 
cannot do men’s work. . They have elbowed 
themselves into certain kinds of work where they 
rival men.” Then when asked in what profes- 
sions they had “intruded unwarrantably” he 
that “they should be trained nurses 
and-that “the place for a 


answered 
but not physicians,” 
woman pleading is in the cells and corridors of 
jails, rather than in the court-room before a jury 


and a judge.” I am also absolutely sure,” he 
continued, “that the intrusion of women into 
the ministry is not only against the teaching of 
Seripture, but is the spoiling of their great 
power of teaching and influencing in schools and 
classes a few at a time. True womanhood will 
gain nothing by suffrage and is losing daily in 
dignity and influence by the hysterical clamor, 
the howling-dervish performance of the so-called 
suffragettes. Women were not created for leader- 
ship. St. Paul says, ‘The man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man; neither was 
the man created for the woman, but the woman 
for the man.’ ” 

In other words, woman must forever oceupy a 
subordinate place, created for the man, subject 
to him. She may perform the drudgery of the 
nurse, but may not occupy the skilled and intel- 
lectual position of the doctor. She may go into 
the cells of the jails and plead with unfortunate 
and depraved humanity, but may not share in 
the dignity and honor of the legal profession. 
She may struggle to repair the damages caused 
by evils that laws and customs permit to 
flourish, but may not have a direct and posi- 
tive influence over those laws and customs. She 
may teach the principles of religion “in schools 
and classes a few at a time,” but never may pro- 
fane by her presence the holy pulpit sacred to 
man alone. And the humble woman who would 
not dare aspire to the learned professions on 
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which man must forever hold the monopoly, but 
who asks only that she may be allowed to earn 
her bread by the sweat of her brow, is stigma 
tized as “elbowing her way into work to rival 
men.” 

Searcely had we rallied from the shock of 
these sentiments uttered by one of the heads of 
the Episcopal Church than the papers brought 
the address of Cardinal Gibbons, head of the 
Catholie Church in the United States, to the grad- 
uates of a leading woman’s college: “ As sisters 
you must not expect to preach to those you come 
in contact with in the daily walks of life. In 
the church woman must be silent, but there are 
places where she need not be silent. Woe be to 
society if it had to depend on the male sex 
alone. The world would go to the devil 
Put aside all ambition to vote. I am entirely 
opposed to woman suffrage, not because I hate 
women, but because I love them and want them 
to fulfil the mission God intended for them. If 
you are protected by the male sex, what more do 
you want?” 

Women must be silent in the church, and si 
lent in politics, which practically governs every 
detail of their lives, and yet “if society had to 
depend on the male sex alone it would go to the 
devil.” If it is only the influence of women 
that saves society, why should that great influ 
ence be barred from the church and polities, the 
two most powerful factors in governing social 
conditions? And how are we to reconcile Car- 
dinal Gibbons’ statement that “if society had to 
depend on the male sex alone the world would go 
to the devil,” with Bishop Doane’s statement that 
“the state has conferred the ballot on those 
whom it considers qualified to exercise it”? If 
it is only women who can save the social body— 
or the body politic, which is the same thing 
how does it come that the state considers only 
men “qualified” to determine the conditions 
under which that body shall exist? If women 
are competent to save it from the results of these 
conditions, why are they not competent to ex- 
ercise some control over the conditions them 
selves? Why are they not placed in a position 
where they can prevent’ the evils that afflict 
society instead of having to stand by in help 
lessness until the evils have been done and then 
to spend their time and strength in saving the 
community from the consequences? 

More and more, as women are beginning to 
think and reason for themselves, instead of hav 
ing it done for them, they recognize the fact 
that inevitably the good influenee exerted over 
the members of the family in the home are 
largely counteracted by the bad influences which 
they meet as soon as they go outside of it, and 
that it is vitally necessary for women to have 
some direct power over matters which concern 
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the public welfare. This power is vested abso- 
lutely in the ballot, the vote for those who make 
the laws and those to whom is entrusted their 
execution, for those who obey no voice but that 
of the constituency which elects them, and it is 
this lesson, learned through heart-breaking ex- 
perience, which is sending thousands of women 
into the movement for the suffrage. In this strug- 
gle for that supreme power which now is entirely 
monopolized by men they naturally expect to be 
opposed by all those forces which stand for the 
corruption of public morals, but they do feel 
most strongly that they ought to be supported by 
the churches with which they have a common 
cause in working for the good of humanity. The 
delegates who went from this country to the In- 
ternational Suffrage Congress in London, to give 
and receive assistance in this great movement 
for the rights of women, not only met a blow in 
the face on their return home, but carried away 
with them the memory of another. Just before 
they left on their mission the Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, who has been for many years pas- 
tor of one of the leading Presbyterian churches 
in New York City, said, in a large daily paper 
over his own signature: 

“Tt would be just as easy to fall in love with 
an avalanche or a blizzard as a woman’s rights 
woman; and a woman that is not of a kind to 
fall in love with misses both her opportunity 
and her destiny. ... The art of queenliness is 
distinct from the art of kingliness. The ma- 
jority of the sex certainly appreciate that dis- 
tinction and need to be cautioned against allow- 
ing it to be obscured by the raucous croaking of 
a ravening minority.” 

The cause of woman suffrage can afford to have 
such things said as have been quoted from these 
three eminent clergymen in different denomina- 
tions, for they will rouse to action women who 
have long been kept quiet by soft words and 
honeyed sophistries. The cause of the church 
and the Christian religion cannot afford to have 
these things said. Here women already hold 
the power in their own hands; they need not 
appeal for it to legislatures or voters. Women 
constitute three-fourths of the church members 
everywhere; without their work and their mem- 
bership the church could not exist. Their self- 
respect, their sense of justice, their appreciation 
of all that has been gained for womanhood by 
those who are demanding entranchisement, 
should compel them to resent and protest against 
the dictum. that women should forever occupy 
a subordinate place and against the anathema 
upon these who refuse to accept this dictum. 


International Council of Women 

As the pleasant task is in progress of pre- 
paring this month’s quota_of suffrage matter for 
Bazar readers the International Council of 
Women is holding its Quinquennial in Toronto, 
Canada. This is the largest organization of 
women that the world has ever known. The ex- 
act membership cannot be given, as the Council 
is composed of national associations from about 
twenty countries, but it is supposed to be seven 
or eight millions. It includes women in every 
kind -of organized work, and during the two 
weeks’ sessions in Toronto there will be pre- 
sented the efforts of women in education, phil- 
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anthropy, industries, professions, literature, art, 
music, health and physical training, social and 
moral reform, woman suffrage, and many other 
fields. Eight halls in the large university 
building have been given for these meetings, and 
the people of Toronto are entertaining in their 
homes the hundreds of delegates from all parts 
of the globe. 

The idea of this council originated with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. An 
thony, and its tirst meeting was held in Wash 
ington in 1888, under the auspices of the National 
Suffrage Association. Nevertheless, so strong 
was the prejudice everywhere against woman suf- 
frage in those days that both ladies refused to 
hold office in the new organization lest it might 
keep various societies of women from joining. 
Public sentiment in favor progressed so rapidly, 
however, that in ten years there began to come 
demands from many places that the Interna- 
tional Council should take up this subject. In 
1903 the question was submitted to the National 
Councils of all the countries and the vote was 
almost unanimously in favor; so, at the great 
Quinquennial in Berlin, in 1904, work for the 
enfranchisement of women was officially declared 
to be a permanent object of the council. A 
standing committee was appointed and the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, president of the National 
Suffrage Association of the United States, was 
made chairman. The effect of this vast influence 
on the movement has already been shown in 
many nations, the councils and the suffrage asso 
ciations working hand in hand, as the women 
in all lines of activity have come to realize their 
helplessness without the franchise. 


Woman Suffrage in New York 
For many years the stronghold of the woman 
suffrage movement has been considered to be in 


the Western States. The prejudices there were 
less crystallized; the sentiment of fair play was 
somewhat stronger and the proportion of women 
was not large enough to arouse the spirit of 
rivalry. The last few years, however, have seen 
a wonderful awakening among the women of the 
East, and it looks as if those of the West would 
not hold their supremacy much longer. This 
recent interest is especially noticeable in New 
York State, and it seems not improbable that 
the largest city in the United States may become 
the centre of the organized work. 

There has long been a strong favorable senti- 
ment in this State, as was clearly shown at the 
time of the last constitutional convention in 
1894. At that time a petition asking that a 
clause giving the franchise to women should be 
put into the new Constitution was presented, 
which was signed by 332,148 individual names. 
and memorials and petitions signed officially by 
labor unions, granges, and other organizations 
brought the signatures up to 600,000. The anti 
suffragists presented a _ petition with 15,000 
names of both men and women, and not of 
women only. The official report can be had by 
sending a few stamps to the national suffrage 
headquarters, Warren, Ohio. In the face of this 
only referendum ever taken on the question in 
New York State it seems incredible that the 
anti-suffragists should claim to represent even 
a very small minority of public sentiment. 
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M. B.—You will be 
are two organizations 
Christian Association in Paris. The addresses 
are 218 Rue de Grenelle and 4 Place Voltaire. 
[ would advise you before sailing to write to 
each of them and ask what arrangements could 
be made to have some one meet you upon your 
arrival in Paris. Undoubtedly they have asso- 
ciates who meet strangets as they come to the 
city. If there is any question about your friends 
meeting you, I advise you to arrange with either 
of these branches. If, however, it should happen 
that you arrive at Havre or Paris without being 
met, it is entirely suitable for you to go to a 
hotel alone. You will find at Havre that a train 
for Paris meets the ship, so that there will prob- 
ably be no delay. Upon your arrival in Paris, if 
your friends fail to meet you, take a cab and 
proceed at once to either of these branches of the 
association. You will have to know how to give 
the order in French, as most Paris cabmen are 
not familiar with English. 

As to what conditions surround working-girls 
in Paris, the salaries paid, ete., you will be able 
to obtain much more satisfactory information 
through the association; and in writing to secure 
a room I would ask such questions. 

H. R. H.—You certainly have a delightful kind 
of vacation before you, camping in the Yellow- 
stone Park. This list which I give of garments 
suitable for camp life will, I hope, be of service 
to you. You are right in thinking that the 
alkaline water will be hard on the thinner ma- 
terials, and especially underclothes, and I would 
suggest that vou meet that difficulty by wearing 
black India silk or natural-color pongee bloomers 
and corset waists. These may be in one piece. 
It is possible that you will want heavier under- 
wear than that, and if so I recommend the com- 
bination suits of knitted cotton and wool. Still 
another possibility are the jersey underwaists 
and equestriennes. For your ordinary suit I 
would recommend blue flannel of a light weight, 
the skirt to be three inches below your knees, 
and the waist the ordinary shirtwaist. With the 
skirt you would necessarily wear high boots to 
your knees. If you prefer the twelve-inch boots 
the skirt should be correspondingly long. You 
will find that outing flannel makes very attractive 
shirtwaist dresses. These wash easily and are 
not affected by the hard water. As a change 
and for better wear, I that you have 
a dress made of the cotton crépe. 
which washes easily and not have to be 
ironed, 

I recommend a rubber 
men use. This is better than a mackintosh. I 
also recommend a sweater and a golf cape, and 
with this outfit T think vou will be ready to meet 
the exigencies of camp life. 


glad to 
of the 


suggest 
French 
does 


cape, such as the police- 
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T. S. O.—You would find a camping experience 
very interesting as well as beneficial, but whether 
you will be able to find a camp and employment 
at it is another matter. I would advise you to 
communicate with a young woman whose name 
and address [ am sending you by mail and ask 
that a prospectus be sent you of her camp, which 
is open from July 15th to September Ist. It 
will be necessary, of course, to furnish references, 
but that detail and the cost of the vacation and 
other such matters the prospectus will tell you. 
| would state quite frankly in writing what it 
is you wish to do, for it may be that her camp 
is not suited to your needs. If so, she may be 
able to direct you to another. 

| wish for you a happy vacation, and I hope 
that you will be able to find just such a place 
as you are seeking. 

Mrs. C. D. T.—Anything us valuable as an 
old ivory fan I quite understand you wish to 
have handled most carefully. I would advise you 
to consult with the firm whose name and address 
I am sending you by mail, in regard to having 
the fan recovered, and they certainly will be able 
to give you satisfactory information in regard 
to the wisdom of having the work done. 

Miss F. H. B.—The suggestion which you make 
of securing a position as a professional packer 
at some large hotel seems to me an admirable 
one, and with your connections and ability to 
furnish the best of references, I see no reason 
why vou should net make a success of the under 
taking. It is difficult to secure the place of com- 
panion or housekeeper in a home of refinement. 
unless through family influence or by advertis- 
ing; and I fancy the latter is something which 
you do not care to do. I should write to the 
proprietors of some of the large hotels—it would 
not be difficult to obtain such a list. Possibly 
the hotels at Bar Harbor and at some winter 
resort would like yvour services, and the advan- 
tage there would be that you might secure the 
same employment among the cottage - holders. 
Once established. you would probably have no 
difficulty in securing other forms of employment 
of the same sort. I shall be interested in the 
success of your undertaking, and reason 
why such an occupation should not be both in- 
teresting and profitable. 

Mrs. F. B. G.--You are very fortunate to 
possess such a unique collection of autographs 
and photographs of celebrities in Europe and 
America. I think. undoubtedly, should you wish 
to dispose of any of these at any time, you could 

advantage. I suggest that vou write 
to a woman whose address j am sending you. 
She is an authority on such matters, and any 
opinion may express you may regard as 
most trustworthy. I am very glad to know that 
the Bazar has given vou such satisfaction. 
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We wish to start a Conversational German 
Club, and I have been asked to write to you for 
suggestions and an outline of work. Some of the 
members have had about a year’s work in Ger- 
man, but with all it is some time since they have 
studied it—G. E. G. 

\ knowledge of conversational German or any 
language is one of the most valuable things to 
possess. I congratulate you and your friends 
upon the organization of the club. Your plan 
should be to be very careful and exacting of your 
members in not allowing them to speak English. 
I suggest that you discuss at your meetings some 
German book which you happen to be reading. 
For example, as you say a few have not had 
more than a year’s work in German, I would 
begin and read Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 
This is not difficult, as you know; it will help 
to recall your vocabulary; and when you meet 
you can discuss as much of it as each has read. 
I would make it a rule to have each member ask 
and answer a question. Let me explain a little 
more in detail: I presume you will be seated 
about a table and perhaps be doing fancy-work 
at the same time. Make it a rule that each 
member shall ask a question of the member at 
her right hand, which will mean that each mem- 
ber makes a statement to the member at her 
left hand. In that way you will get the forms 
of conversation. It will not be a bad flan to 
have a dictionary near at hand, and there are 
conversational phrase-books which may help you. 

Another source of help would be to take a Ger- 
man newspaper and have one member read the 
musical notes in it, another several items of news, 
and a third the editorial. When any word is 
not understood as the reading progresses the 
reader should be stopped and asked the meaning 
of the word, and in that way the club members 
would be certain of adding to their knowledge. 

I am writing you again for additional help. 
Our club has decided to divide our year’s work 
between modern writers and Scott’s novels. We 
will follow your suggestions already made about 
the modern writers, and now will you kindly tell 
me of the most interesting periods of English 
history and the novels of Scott which bear upon 
them?—A. F. 

For the period of the reign of Elizabeth read 
The Monastery, he Abbot, Kenilworth, The 
Laird’s Jock. ¥or the reign of Charles |., A Legend 
of Montrose. For the Commonwealth, Woodstock. 
For the period of Charles I1., Feveril of the Peak. 
To begin your work I would recommend a read- 
ing of The Talisman and Ivanhoe, which belong 
to the reign of Richard I., the lion-hearted 
crusader and warrior. I would suggest to yon. 


also, to purchase Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. It 
gives a most interesting insight into the life of 
this delightful writer. 

Other books of reference that will greatly help 
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you are A Student’s History of England, by 8S. R. 
Gardner; British Novelists, by David Masson 
(chapter on Scott and his influences) ; Literary 
Studies, Vol. I1., by Walter Bagehot; Memories 
and Portraits, by R. L. Stevenson. If the Home 
Study Club ean be of service to you in any other 
way it will be a pleasure to do so. If you care 
to make a study of all Scott’s novels and would 
like to know the historical sequence in which they 
should be read I shall be glad to send it to you. 

Could you kindly give me a few suggestions 
for a travelling club with London as our place of 
study? We prefer taking up the literary inte 
est of the city.—C. A. C. 

Your winter in London as a travelling club 
will be delightful, and you are very wise to con- 
centrate your interest on the literary side of the 
city. For books of reference I suggest that you 
consult Dickens’ London, by T. E. Pemberton; 
Thackeray's London, by W. H. Riding; The High- 
way of Letters (Fleet Street), by Thomas Archer ; 
Literary London, by W. P. Ryan; The Old Court 
Suburb (Kensington), by Leigh Hunt; Literary 
Landmarks of London, by Laurence Hutton. This 
last volume is the first work where an attempt 
is made to trace the residences of literary people 
of London. . 

I advise you, also, to keep on hand Baedeker’s 
Guide-Book of London, and with that seek out 
the places of interest. One member I would have 
report on the National Gallery, and illustrate 
her talk by copies of the especially famous pic- 
tures in the National Gallery. An interesting 
way to eonduct your work would be to take cer 
tain distinguished writers, learn from Hutton’s 
book what part of London they lived in, and then 
apportion to members the buildings of interest in 
that section of London and have a report made 
upon them at your meetings. 

In order to settle a dispute, will you be kind 
enough to tell me what is the origin of April- 
Fool’s Day?—L. W. 

Abeut the origin of April-Fool’s Day nothing 
is positively known, but it probably originated 
in France and under. these circumstances: When 
the date of the new year was changed from 
March 25th to January Ist, in 1564, France was 
the first country to adopt it. Before the change 
was made, the merrymaking which began on 
March 25th culminated on the octave, April Ist; 
and upon that date presents were exchanged. 
With the adoption of the reform calendar New- 
Year’s Day was carried back to January Ist, 
and only pretended gifts and mock ceremonials 
were made on April Ist, the idea being to make 
fools of those who had forgotten the change of 
date. The custom was not followed in Great Brit- 
ain before the eighteenth century, and the first 
literary allusion to it was by Addison in the Spec- 
tator. This, 1 believe, answers your question, but 
I shall hope to hear from you again. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTY.—You are very wise to have 
a kindergarten teacher assist you in entertaining 
the children at your party. Little tots of three 
years cannot be entertained with the ordinary 
games, and a kindergarten teacher can keep them 
amused better than any one else. She can play 
with them some of the ring games that kinder- 
garten children love. The following are two or 
three games I think would be possible for chil- 
dren of that age: 

One of them, called the butterfly chase, is ex- 
tremely pretty. For this you should have some 
large paper butterflies fastened to a_ two-foot 
piece of wire. Give one of these to each little 
girl, and a little home-made butterfly net to each 
little boy. The girls are to stand on one side, 
the boys on the other; and the game is for the 
boys to put their nets over the butterflies held 
by the girls. 

Soap bubbles are always amusing, and hide 
and-seek, played with little horns to give the 
signal when ready, is particularly jolly. Each 
child has his little horn, and when all are hidden 
they blow them, indicating the time for the one 
who is “it” to try to find them. 

A torpedo hunt would also be appropriate for 
the party. You could conceal the torpedoes 
over all parts of the lawn and let the children 
find them. Give each a little basket prettily 
trimmed to put them in when they are found; 
and the little baskets may serve as souvenirs, 
together with the torpedoes themselves. The 
horns will also serve as pretty souvenirs. You 
may add to these home-made pin-wheels, etc. 

Why not serve the lunch in little baskets or 
in little tin seashore pails for the sake of va- 
riety? Be sure that when the lunch is served 
they have some of the little old-fashioned snap- 
pers, because they are always amusing. An ap- 
propriate menu will be: 

Chicken sandwiches tied with gay ribbons. 
Animal crackers. 
Sweet chocolate, lemonade, and strawberry 
cream in flower or fruit forms with little 
sponge-cakes. 

ATHLETIC CONTEST.—I suggest that you invite 
your Sunday-school boys to an athletic contest. 
It will really be a mock contest, of course, but 
you should have an umpire chosen and carry out 
all the rules of a regular athletic contest. The 
boys will undoubtedly be able to give you di- 
rections. 

Have first a potato-race. For this potatoes 
are laid on the floor at intervals, a line for each 
contestant. The contestants start at one end at 
a given signal, leaving a basket at the starting- 
point: Each one is expected to pick up each 
potato in turn on a spoon or with his hand and 
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carry it back to the basket. He must go to the 
end of the line and back again to the starting- 
point. The first to get all in the basket gets 
the prize. 

The second race may be a thread-and-needle 
race. For this half the boys should stand at 
one end of the room holding needles in the air, 
and the other half at a given signal should race 
to them, thread in hand, and try to thread the 
needle without the assistance of the other hand. 
The one returning to the starting-point first with 
the threaded needle in his hand is the winner of 
the race. 

The third race, which is quite amusing, is the 
three-legged race in which two boys are tied 
together. 

Another one is the boot and shoe race. Per- 
haps you will not care to do anything as in- 
formal as this. For the race the boys take their 
shoes off, place them all in a pile at the end 
of the room, where they are mixed up. ‘They 
then start from the other end of the room, race 
to the shoes, pick out their own, put them on 
and tie them up, and race back to the starting 
point. 

You may also have a tug-of-war, with the two 
sides pulling on the same piece of rope; an egg- 
race, in which the contestants race from one point 
to another with a hard-boiled egg on a spoon, ete 
You should have simple little prizes for each one 
of the races. 

Appropriate refreshments after the races will 
be the same as are usually served after a race— 
sandwiches. hard-boiled eggs, cake, and lemonade. 

J. M. K.—Your idea of a matrimonial-agency 
booth.for your fair is a very good one. I am 
sure it will furnish a great deal of amusement. 
I suggest that you ask every gentleman to 
register and to fill out an application blank, 
charging ten cents for the privilege. The appli 
eation blanks should contain the qualifications. 
The ladies should be requested to register also, 
and to fill out blanks indicating the require 
ments. All the blanks should be numbered, and 
each one should be required to keep his or her 
number. Toward the middle of the evening, just 
before refreshments are served, notices should 
be put up on the bulletin board stating that 
Nos. 7, 11, 15, ete. (all ladies’ numbers), may 
examine candidates at the matrimonial-agency 
booth. You should then have several of the 
gentlemen whose applications have contained 
qualifications adapted to the requirements of 
these ladies pass through the room, the ladies 
being concealed behind a curtain. Each will in- 
dicate to the person in charge which one of the 
candidates she will take, and he will be expected 
to take her out to supper. 
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Mrs. M. T.—I am sorry that you did not give 
your entire name and address, so that I could 
have replied to your letter by mail. 

Your house will be charming as you have 
planned it. I am sure, although | feel some hesi- 
taney about giving advice without a plan and 
without knowing just which way the house is 
to face. I will do the best | can without know- 
ing this, and perhaps you will write again later. 
when you can send the plans and allow me to 
give you a more careful scheme. Browns are 
beautiful, but dark browns are gloomy in dark 
rooms. The light makes a great difference in the 
selection of colors and their distribution. If 
your library is bright and sunny I would com- 
bine dark blue and dull yellow with the brown 
in the rug to go with the brown walls, but if the 
room is dark it might be better to have a dull 
red rug with dull red inner curtains to warm up 
the room. It might even be wiser to have a 
brown rug and yellow curtains with other vellow 
furnishings. 

In the bedroom, with the pale green walls, I 
would have dark green cotton rugs. I would say 
the same about the dining-room rug as the library 
rug. If the room is cold, unite warm colors with 
the brown; if it is warm and bright, unite cold 
colors with the brown. 

Either leather or tapestry would be appro- 
priate as a covering for the chairs in the living- 
room. If you have leather, however, I would 
have it for all the chairs in the room. 

Either denim or heavy linen will make a very 
good wash cover for your couch in the sewing- 
room. 

| would much rather not plan your curtains 
until I know about the exposure of your house. 
Brown photographs in brown frames will be 
effective against the brown walls. 

Mrs. 8S. T. R.—Your rug and paper are per- 
fectly harmonious in the sitting-room. Have 
either plain brown or plain yellow inner ecur- 
tains of silk, with éeru figured net curtains next 
the glass. Both should extend to the sill only 
or just below it. Stain the floor a dark brown. 
I cannot quite understand about your pictures. 
You do not describe them sufficiently to allow 
me to judge whether the frames are just right 
or not. An oil-painting takes a dull gold frame. 
A photograph takes a brown wooden frame. Both 
of these frames could be hung against the brown 
and yellow walls very effectively. 

In the living-room have either a brown and red 
rug or a plain red rug, or cover the floor with 
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plain red filling if you cannot have rugs. Have 
inner curtains of pongee silk or linen. The wood 
work should be dark brown. Extend the porch 
around the entire front of your house. 

Mrs. S. EF. D.—I am glad you like the shades 
of brown and tan, for they will be much the most 
beautiful both for vour library and your living 
room. Use a self-toned or plain tan paper in 
both rooms, and develop a color scheme of tan, 
brown, and green in the library with the Ant 
werp oak, and tan, brown, and a dull mahog 
any red in the living-room with the mahogany 
finish. Have Antwerp-oak furniture: a_ large 
library table, bookcases, a writing-desk, ete., in 
the library: and a mahogany reading - table, 
chairs, bookeases, ete.. in the living-room with 
the mahogany furniture. 

With your tan, brown, and green color scheme 
in the library have brown and green rugs, either 
green or brown silk inner curtains, and écru net 
next the glass. Both sets of curtains should 
hang straight to the sill or just below it. The 
upholstery may be either brown or tan, or both. 
You can use either velours or the self-toned fig 
ured tapestries. The curtains may be of some 
of the self-toned silks, heavy raw silks, or of 
plain linen. 

In the living-room, with the tan, brown, and 
red color scheme, have dull red silk inner ecur- 
tains, with écru net next the glass, and a dark 
brown rug. The upholstery may be brown or 
red. In the hall you should have a brown paper. 
There is a very interesting paper, with a mottled 
brown and dull red effect, which would be very 
beautiful there. With it the upholstery and rugs 
should be brown. In the dining-room have a 
self-toned green paper in a soft shade that will 
harmonize with the brown, and have inner eur 
tains of printed linen in tones of green and blue 
on a tan ground. Have mahogany furniture. 

Mrs. H.—Have your woodwork stained a dark 
brown. Yellow oak is never artistic. I would 
have dark brown woodwork in the new dining- 
room by all means. Have a soft self-toned buff 
paper, inner curtains of brown or blue linen, and 
écru net curtains next the glass. Your French 
door window should be painted like the rest of 
the woodwork. In the bedroom have a pale green 
paper, with green and yellow chintz curtains. 
The curtains should hang to the sill only in 
both of these rooms. In the bedroom have white 
net or white muslin next the glass. 

I would paint the walls of the kitchen rather 
than attempt to use a washable paper. 
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Madam, You Should 
Read Labels 





It’s the only way to be sure of getting /eaf /ard. 

If you don’t use leaf lard you are missing all the 
dainty effects that leaf lard brings out in the cooking. 

You are wasting your knowledge of cooking 
when you use ordinary lards. No cook can be 
better than her materials. 

Where you find expert cooks, you find /eaf /ard, 
always. There is not one exception. Take /eaf lard 
away and their most famous dishes would become 
commonplace. 

It is easy to get leaf lard today, if you know 
how to get it. 


“Leaf Brand” Isn’t 
Leaf Lard 


You'll never get leaf lard if you buy pails labeled ‘‘Leaf 
Brand’’—you’ll never get the same vesu/fs. 

A pail labeled ‘‘Pure Lard’’ need not contain any leaf 
lard. If a maker says ‘‘Leaf Lard’’ on his label he must 
have all leaf lard in his pail. Thelaw forbids misbranding. 

Thousands still buy ‘‘Leaf Brands’’ and ‘*Pure Lards’’ 
because they don’t know about /ade/s. They’ll never know 
what good cooks they are until they buy lard in pails labeled 
**Leaf Lard’’—‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.’’ 

Only one woman in ten can get leaf lard. There isn’t 
enough leaf fat to supply more. So all the choice lard 
goes to those who insist on it. It is made from that dainty 
bit of flaky fat that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

It is to ordinary lard what cream is to milk. 


We make it in open kettles, as leaf lard 
was made on the farm. 

But we use open jacketed kettles and 
employ infinite skill. 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


has a flavor not even approached in other 
lards. We make other lards in this way, 
but our leaf lard is the best. 

It’s not only the most delicious lard, 
but the most economical, for one need use 
but two-thirds as much as of ordinary 
lard. That is essential, else the food is 
too rich. It is even better than butter 
for cooking. It doesn’t cook so dry. 


Government Inspected 


The seal across the top of every pail of 
this lard shows that Government officers 
have inspected the contents. 

No other lard comes to you with such 
a seal intact. You cannot depend on 
another lard to the same extent. 

That's why we say—‘‘Madam, You 
Should Read Labels.’’ 

Now that you know, try real leat 
lard; see what you miss when you use 
ordinary lard. 


ARMOUR 4x: COMPANY 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


ence, Davy,” and a great difference indeed 

it would make to us if our delightful wash 
blouses were to go out of fashion. Many scares 
we have had that the shirtwaist had ceased to 
find favor in the eyes of that most autocratic 
ruler, Madame Fashion, but the separate blouse, 
being what it is, almost an indispensable addi- 


A S Bob Acres says, * Dress does make a differ- 


tion to one’s wardrobe, it still holds its own 
with its old-time favor. 

Among the many attractive wash materials 
that are being shown, 
none is more service- 


able or inexpensive than 
cotton crépe. It comes 
as low as twenty cents 
a yard for the domestic. 


the French costing 
more. The crépe comes 
in the most attractive 


colors, besides cream 
and pure white, so any 
number of variations 
are possible. 

The sketches show 
four designs that may 
easily be reproduced in 
all white or with a 
touch of color, and a 
simple embroidery de- 
sign on each _ one. 
Crépe de Chine and 
silks may be used in- 
stead of cotton crépe, 
with white mercerized 
cotton or wash floss ex- 
cept Fig. 4, the design 
in that case being work- 
ed with colored floss on 
a white ground or on a 
pale color. 

The first is 
French crépe 
conventional design of 
graduated dots and 
small flowers of solid 
embroidery. Three small tucks give fulness on 
each side of the front and yet maintain the yoke 
effect that is so much a feature this season. The 
pattern is cut in here about three inches and 
extends out about two inches from the armhole. 
This extra two inches allows amply for three or 
four small tucks or gathers if preferred. 

After the tucking or gathering is done, fasten 
to the shoulder piece by taking a tiny seam, 
about an eighth of an inch wide, on the wrong 
side, then baste flat on the right side, the seam 
turning up. After this the embroidery is done. 
The design running across to the armhole in this 





of white WASH 


with a 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 





CREPE BLOUSE. 

Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design, No. 345. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Remittances may be made in form of 


way, gives the elfect of the embroidery holding 
the gathers, and is most practical, as it is the 
one part of a shirtwaist that is most apt to fit 
badly. The back has a few tucks, the design 
extending over the shoulder and a short distance 
down. “The sleeve is cut up about six and a quar- 
ter inches as shown in the illustration, and bead- 
ing and lace whipped on. It may be left open 
here, if desired, and small buttons and loops 
be used for fastening under the lace. A touch of 
the embroidery ornaments the cuff. The collar 
is fastened to the waist 
by narrow seam bead- 
ing and the top finish- 
ed in the same way with 


a frill of narrow lace 
added. The embroidery 
appears on the collar, 
too. 


This waist is made by 
the Bazar pattern No. 
749, which was issued 
in the early summer to 
be used for linens and 
thin, sheer lawns. It is 
a particularly good 
model for such waists, 
and also for the sepa- 
rate waists—so-called— 
for the autumn and win- 
ter. It is emphasized 
now because of its great 
usefulness as an advance 
model for next autumn 
and winter. The best 
tailors here and abroad 
tell us that the practical 
suit for the autumn will 
be the two-piece suit of 
coat and skirt, and that 
while the new suits may 
have, in many cases, the 
jumper and _bretelle 
effect, they will still be 
worn with a waist which 
is really a part of the 
suit, though for convenience it may be made 
separate. This waist should be made of ma- 
terial which in color matches the suit, though 
the shade may be some grades lighter. 

Nothing can be more practical, therefore, than 
a waist of crépe de Chine in a lighter tint of the 
shade that you mean to choose for your autumn 
suit. This should be embroidered in the deeper 
color in floss, and a little touch of velvet 
or velvet ribbon may be used to add to the 
effect of matching the skirt and coat. This 
waist or any one of those on the following page 
may be used. 


NO. 749. 
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***#*. Oh, I mustn't forget to tell you. Auntie, about my new dress u_know the one you suggested 
making over with Diamond Dyes Mother and I rip yped up my old, long coat suit, dyed it a dainty blue with 
Diamond Dyes, and then I bought a patte rn and made the pre ttiest dress I've had for years. Really 
it is the prettiest. And when Mabel and Margaret saw it they were delighte d I could har dly persuade ther ; 
that it was an old dress made over. They said they were going to try Diamond Dyes, too, and see if the 


could produce such wonderful results 


Let Diamond Dyes Help You 


Go over your last vear’s clothe Most of your dresses are stillgood. The stvles haven't changed much 
But the colors look old to you. Diamond Dyes will give them the new fashionab le - rs—freshen them uy 
And a length of trimming, a deft stitch here and there, and you have a new dress f t nothing 


grey chery Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world, and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 







always give perfect results You st be sure that you for Cotton, 
get the real Diamond Dves and the fof Diamond Ds ‘ Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring 
adapted to the article you intend to dv Cotton, Linen, or other Mi mee Goods, but are especially 


pted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres which take 
he dve quickly 





Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imita- . 
tors who make only one kind of dye claimthattheir — 0 ek y hy ; 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fab- cot iat cond oe tee oneeaee sopeunity atneted Ser 
ics”) equally well. This claim is false, because mo th. dive clow!y ee eee ee 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or Mixed Goods.” also known as “‘ Union Goods.” are 
other anima! fibres can be used successfully for made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, the best dyes made for these goods. 

aS Send us vour nameand address (he sure to mention your deale 
Diamond Dye Annual —Free 728 eam Pee ption your dealer's 
send youa copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. 
Address WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE first waist illustrated on this page has 
i a group of tiny tucks near the armhole. 

The tucked yoke front, collar, and cuffs 
may be of crépe or a fine batiste. A narrow Irish 
lace edging is used for the top of the collar, 
around the yoke and down the two sides of the 
front and around the lower edge of the sleeve. 
it could even be narrower than half an_ ineh 
and still keep the effect. Two small revers of 
the crépe, the inner edge being two and a half 
inches long, the other two sides two and a quar 
ter inches, are made by sewing two pieces of the 
crépe together, the required size, on the two 
smaller sides, then turning to the right side and 
blind-stitching the inner or longer side. These 
are fastened in place as shown and a fine white 
cotton cord sewed underneath to give the effect 
of lacing. Where the points meet, the cord is 
hidden, the loops and ends falling loose, each end 
being finished with a small crocheted ornament. 
\ slightly larger cord is used for the three loops 
across the front and held in place by flat crochet- 
ed buttons with a small ornament suspended from 
each one. These crocheted buttons and orna- 
ments are so much used that charming ones may 
be found and they are quite ineXpensive. The 
embroidery design is a wild-rose motive and is 


Fig. 2 is again in the white crépe or a color 
with embroidery to match. A touch of contrast- 
ing color is added by the narrow velvet ribbon put 
on as shown, in any desired shade. The blouse 
is slightly shirred across the shoulders, both 
front and back, and has a tucked collar and 
front of the crépe besides a tucked piece about 
two inches wide across the shoulders and down 
the outside of the sleeve, narrowing to an inch 
wide at the wrist. A frill of narrow Irish lace 
edges the collar and sleeves. 

The edges where the material joins the tuck- 
ing are finished by making a rather long over- 
and-over stitch, say a quarter of an inch long. 
The stitches should be close together and far 
enough away from the edge to allow for a turn- 
in. This makes a rather unique, at the same 
time firm edge, and when finished, sewed to the 
tucking from the under side—that is, after both 
are basted together. back-hand stitches are taken 
from the wrong side, the needle catching the out 
side each time, and as it is a heavy edge, the 
stitches will not show. The shirring on the 
shoulders. which is only slight, is done first, then 
the embroidery over it. 

The strap effects, on the front and on each 
sleeve. are finished with a crochet button. 





Tan 











No. 785 No. 


rHREE NEW BLOUSE 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 
Design No. 346. Price, 35 cents. Design No. 347 


carried out in French embroidery, the stems in 
outlining. It extends down the two fronts, a 
spray across to the armhole, over the shoulder 
and a short way down the back, which is slightly 
gathered at the neck. The sleeve is cut up in 
an inverted V-shape a short way below the el- 
bow, the edges being finished with Irish lace 
edging. The loops of cord and crocheted but 
tons are again used here 


PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR 


38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


780. 


CREPE, SILK, AUTUMN MATERIALS. 
Price, 15 cents each 


Design No 


OR 


Price, 35 cents 348. Price, 35 cents 


Fig. 3 is tucked, waist and sleeves, in side 
tucks about an inch deep. Fine tucking is used 
for the collar and front and a narrow velvet 
ribbon is knotted in front. The embroidered 
pieces for fronts, collar, shoulder, and sleeves 
are made separate, the design being worked in 
eolored floss. A charming combination is mauve 
embroidery, the same color being used for the 
velvet tie. The edges are outlined. 
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For Summer Appetites. 


In hot: weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there comes that 
peculiar craving for something cool and satisfying, your thoughts turn toward 


JELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious—so tempting 
and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as nothing else can. 

Fruit of almost any kind can be added or left out, as the housewife chooses, 
and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 

There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without cooking 
and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife wants to cook and fuss 
more than is necessary. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven delicious fruit flavors and seven beauti- 
ful colors. 


10 cents a package at ail grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 


THE GENESEE: PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and: Bridgeburg, Can. 
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BY JOSEPHINE GRENIER. 























Tuesday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded farina with red 
raspberries and cream. 

Eggs baked in white sauce and 
minced peppers; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; bread-and-butter 
crisps; iced coffee. 
Blackberries and cake. 


Braised tongue; stuffed baked 
tomatoes; potatoes. 
Chilled watermelon. 

Coffee. 
Wednesday, July 21 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Perch ; potato balls; hominy 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried tomatoes on toast rounds 
with cream sauce. 
Lettuce salad. 

Fruit and iced tea. 
DINNER 
Tongue set in aspic jelly (from 
Tuesday) ; cauliflowers; potatoes. 
ee salad on lettuce. 
ce-cream in melons. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, July 22 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries and cream. 
Corn fritters; white muffins; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs and mayonnaise ; 
biscuits; iced tea. 
Cubes of watermelon in glasses. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 

Veal cutlet, breaded: creamed 
cabbage; potatoes. 

Deep blueberry tart. 


Coffee. 
Friday, July 28 
BREAKFAST 


Berries and cream. 
Parsley omelette; potato puff; 
cream toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato and olive salad; sand- 
wiches; cream cheese. 
Fresh gingerbread and iced cho 
colate. 

DINNER 
Clams on the half shell. 
Broiled halibut; peppers stuffed 
with rice and tomato; spinach. 
Lettuce and minced hard-boiled 
egg salad. 
Watermelon sherbet (from Thurs- 
day): cake. 

Coffee. 


Saturday, July 25 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Codfish croquettes; Boston brown 
bread; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 

Creamed halibut (from Friday) ; 
eggplant. 

Drop-cakes and _ tea. 

DINNER 

Cream of spinach soup (from 
. riday). 

Mutton steak; fried tomatoes; 
potatoes. 


Lettuce and French dressing. 
vecge aes 


Sunday, July 25 
. — 
erries. 

Broiled dried op hashed cream- 
ed potatoes ; whole-wheat muf- 
fins ; — 

DINN 
Panned chickens ; "baked creamed 
cauliflower; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Caramel ice-cream and cake. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed chicken (from dinner) ; 
rolis; olives. 

Tomato salad with mayonnaise. 
Peaches and chocolate cake. 

tea. 
Monday, July 26 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Tomato omelette; French-fried 
potatoes; coffee; toast. 


LUNCHEON 
Sardines; lettuce salad; olives; 
tea. 
Berries and chocolate cake. 
DINNER 


Chicken and rice soup. 
Veal chops; creamed cucumbers ; 
hominy. 
Peach pile. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, July 27 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded oatmeal with sliced 
peaches and cream. 

Fried smelts; creamed potatoes; 
pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal souffé (from Monday): 
rolls; tea. 

Tomato salad with mayonnaise. 
Cookies. 

DINNER 
Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed, 
mint sauce; corn fritters. 
Cucumbers stuffed with tomatoes, 
with French dressing. 
Pineapple sherbet and cake. 
Coffee. 
wedteaion. July 28 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches and plums. 
Poached s gs on toast with black 
butter; fried sweet-potatoes: cof- 
oo Coffee cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced lamb (from Tuesday) with 
deviled gs and lettuce. 
Iced tea, berries, and lady-fingers. 


DINNER 

Clear soup with tapioca (lamb 
bones). 

Chops (from fore quarter ; 


pease, potatoes. 
Sliced tomatoes on lettuce. 
Lemon sponge. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 29 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 

Broiled bacon; hashed brown po- 
tatoes ; cornbread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked eggplant: rolls; 
iced tea. 


Sliced peaches and cakes. 
DINNER 


Beef loaf with tomato sauce; 


string-beans; rice croquettes. 
Caulifiower sala 
Deep apple ant with cream. 


ee. 
Friday, July 3% 
BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream. 
Broiled mushrooms and _ bacon; 
blueberry muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold boiled eggs in aspic with 
mayonnaise. 
Purple and yellow plums; iced 
fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 
Broiled bluefish: fried tomatoes: 
tatoes. 
Peach short-cake and cream 
Coffee. 
Saturday, July 31 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 
Frizzled dried beef; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced beef loaf (from Thursday) 
with fried tomatoes. 
Watermelon. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup 
Beefsteak with carrot balls and 
French-fried potatoes. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Cold rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, August 1 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
shirred eggs; toast; coffee. 
Fairy waffles and honey. 
DINNER 
Cold baked ham in cider jeliy; 
eggplant; potatoes 
Tomato and green-pepper salad. 
Frozen watermelon (from Satur- 
day). 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced ham; biscuits: iced 
coffee. 

Peppers stuffed with cream-cheese 
balls, French dressing. 
Peaches and cake. 
Monday, August 2 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Codfish surprise; Boston brown 
bread; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Ilam omelette (from Sunday): 
rolls; tea. 
Berries and cake. 
DINNER 


Bean soup (from ham bone). 
Lamb stew with tomato and rice: 
potato croquettes: string-beans. 

Pineapple salad. 
Lemon pile. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, August 8 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Liver and bacon on skewers: 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced lamb (from Monday) and 
green peppers: biscuits. 
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= Hawaiian -- 
Pineapple 


will teach the world 
al | more pineapple 


VA —~S Because Hawaiian Pineapple is picked ripe and 

ces canned right. 4 Because ripe pineapple is a 
particularly healthful article of food, with pre- 
eminent digestive qualities. The medical profession 
considers it an excellent tonic to the whole 
digestive system. 








_——— 
— 











Because this fruit is picked green, ripened in vessel 
holds and in freight cars, and is not to be compared 
with the sun-ripened fruit from Hawaii, canned on 


the fields in sanitary cans and containing the full 
perfection of the fruit at its best. 


not lo eal ordinary canned pineapple 


=~ Because this fruit, like the fresh pineapple, is picked 
green, artificially pened and is as unlike the rich, ripe, 
tender Hawaiian Pine eapple, as is possible to imagine. 
Hawaiian Pineapple is so different that a can of the 
Hawaiian and one of the ordinary kind opened 
© together and tasted in comparison will prove the 
one delicious and the other poor and flavorless. 














_ Hawaiian Pineapple is for sale by Grocers. See that the 
words ‘* Packed in Hawaii,” or “* Hawaiian’? appear on 


i f es y Kio a “a 3 “A 
VEZ: ae 
<A Ds ; cx Ss tS, 
“ ‘iis 2 the can. Write us for Free Book of Pineapple recipes. 
| HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York City 
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Sliced 
tea ; 


tumatves. 
fruit and 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Chicken fricassee ; pease ; 
Lettuce salad. 
Peach surprise. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, August 4 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 
Chicken omelette; hashed 
ed potatoes: muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; creamed potatoes ; 
tea. 
Melons. 
DINNER 
rice soup (from chicken 


Iced cake. 


rice. 


brown- 


coffee. 


Cream of 


bones). 

Mutton chops; corn; potatoes 
Cold boiled custard on lady 
fingers. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, August 
BREAKFAST 
lueberries and cream 
Creamed smoked salmon; potato 
cakes; buttered toast: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed pease on toast; raised 
biscuits; tea. 


Blueberry tartlets 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Melons. 
bouillon; brown 
butter. 
crabs, sauce 


Iced bread and 


Soft-shell tartare in 


lemon shells; cucumbers. 

Fried Maryland chicken, cream 

gravy: baked tomatoes ; corn 
fritters. 

Pineapple salad on lettuce with 

French dressing. 
Peach ice-cream ; angels’ food. 

Coffee. 


Friday, August 6 
BREAKFAST | 
Cold moulded oatmeal with peach 


es and cream. 
Boiled eggs: cornbread; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant; rolls; tea. 
Berries and cream. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach sovp. 


Fried whitefish; boiled onions in 
cream ; potato. 
Cold peach tapioca. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, August 7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Baked apples and 
cakes; hominy 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Green peppers stuffed with creamed 


cream 


Fish drop-cakes :; 


whitefish (from Friday); baked 
potatoes. 
Fruit, cake, and iced coffee 
DINNER 
Cakes of Hamburg steak with 
minced vegetables; potatoes. 
Tomato and cucumber salad 


Compote of pears with cream. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, August 8 
BREAKFAST 


Peaches. 

Varsley omelette; potato puff: 
honey muffins: coffee. 
DINNER 
Leg of young lamb, mint jelly: 
pease; small potatoes, browned. 
Lettuce, pepper, and tomato 
salad. 

Frozen peaches and cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Cold salmon with mayonnaise 
and capers: sandwiches: olives 
Peach short-cake: iced coffee 
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Vonday, August 9% 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears. 

Deviled sardines on toast strips; 
French-fried potatoes; coffee. 
Coffee bread. 
LUNCHEON 


Corn fritters with cream sauce ; 
Aa. 
Tomato and lettuce salad. 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Sliced lamb, reheated; corn; po- 
tatoes. 
Apple porcupine and cream. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, August 
BREAKFAST 
Berries. 
baked in white 
cheese; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
baked beans and _ sliced 
matoes with mayonnaise. 
Melons; iced fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
soup 
bone). 
loaf: baked tomatoes stuff 
ed with pease; potatoes. 
Raspberry sherbet. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, August 11 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
broiled dried beef: 
creamed potatoes ; 
fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Melons. 
Cream of clam soup. 
lobster with mayonnaise 
croquettes ; pease ; 
browned potato balls; iced tea. 
Tomatoes stuffed with chopped 
cucumber, French dressing. 
Pineapple ice; cakes 
DINNER 
Veal loaf (from Tuesday), re 
heated in tomato sauce; baked 
potatoes ; string-beans. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad 
Chilled watermelon. 
Coffee. 


higgs and 


sauce 


coffee. 


Cold 


Clear brown (from lamb 


Veal 


and 
muf 


hashed 
blueberry 


Cold 
Chicken 


Thursday, August 12 
BREAKFAS1 
Blackberries and 
Creamed codfish in 


cream 
individual 


dishes, browned; buttered toast; 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Kiggplant and cheese, baked: tea. 
Berries and cream; cakes. 
DINNER 


Cream of corn 
Beefsteak; creamed 
tatoes. 
Cucumber salad. 
Deep fruit tart 
Coffee. 
Friday, August 13 
BREAKFAST 


soup 
carrots; po 


Baked pears and cream. 
Eggs and tomatoes, scrambled; 
muffins: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Clam chowder. 
String-bean salad with mayon 
naise: cream cheese and wafers. 

Iced tea and cakes 

; DINNER 

Sliced halibut; baked tomatoes 


stuffed with crumbs: potatoes. 
Lettuce and pineapple salad. 
Peach cottage pudding 
Coffee. 
Saturday, August 1; 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Broiled bacon with poached eggs ; 
puffs - 


corn coffee 





LUNCHEON 
croguettes (from Friday) ; 
rolls; tea. 
Gooseberry tarts. 
DINNER 
Rice soup. 
Mutton steaks; pease; baked po- 
tatoes. 
Lettuce and French dressitig. 
Cold prune jelly and cream 
Coffee 


I ish 


Sunday, August 15 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 


Codfish cutlets; French-fried po 
tatoes; Varker. House rolls: cof 
fee. 

DINNER 
Stuffed breast of veal: baked 
corn; potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Peach ice-cream and cake. 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced yeal with hard-boiled 
eggs in mayonnaise; biscuits; 
coffee. 
berries and cream; cake. 
Vonday, August 16 
BREAKFAST 
Plums and peaches 
(‘reamed eggs on toast: whole- 
wheat muffins: coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Stuffed and baked green peppers; 
rolls; olives. 
Watermelon. 

DINNER 
Vea soup (from veal 
Veal soufflé (from Sunday): 
ed cucumbers; potatoes. 
French peach short-cake 

Coffee. 


bones). 


stuff- 


Tuesday, August f7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 

Broiled smoked salmon ; 
potatoes; Boston brown 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
fritters: baked 
potatoes; tea. 
Fruit salad. 
DINNER 
of corn 
pease ; 

toes. 
(;ooseberry meringue ple. 

Coffee. 


Wednesday, August 18 
BREAKFAST 


creamed 
bread , 


Corn and stuffed 


Cream 
chops . 


soup 


Lamb sweet-pota 


Laked apples and cream 
Fried tomatoes on toast with 
cream sauce; rice muffins: coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Spaghetti and tomatoes, baked 
rolls; tea. 
Berries and cake 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 
Stewed beef and green peppers: 
baked potatoes; corn. 
Cold chocolate cornstarch pud 
ding with whipped cream. 


Coffee. 


Thursday, August 19 
BREAKFAST 


Blackberries. 

Broiled bacon; sally-lunn: coffee 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced stewed beef (from 
Wednesday) and tomatoes; bis 
cuits. 

Blueberry tartlets; iced tea 
DINNER 
Strips of veal cutlet, breaded. 
baked stuffed tomatoes: potatoes 


Lettuce and pineapple salad 
Peach sherbet: cake. 
Coffee 























